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THE KALAMAZOO H 


FIRE GRILL 


Every ffame has a signature^ — the simplicity of gas, the dry heat . ^ 
of lump charcoal, the delicate aroma of maple* And the one-of-a-kind 
Hybrid Fire Grill delivers each with amazing ease. Hand-made by 
master craftsmen, its deep firebox design circulates heat more evenly 
for superior grilling, roasting and smoking* Discover the fire within* 
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THE SAVEUR 100 



and help us celebrate. We welcome you to our anniversary feast. —The Editors 
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It’s the new year again, so it’s time to take stock— to survey the magnificent universe of food and to 
highlight the 100 most mind-bending, eye-opening, and palate-awakening dishes, drinks, ingre- 
dients, people, places, publications, and tools we can find. This year we’ve invited 20 guests to the 
party, including some of the biggest names in food, to look back over the past 20 years of SAVEUR 


This O denotes an Item that can be found Ln The Pantry, feage 

Send alt editor fal questions, comments, and suggestions to 15 East 32nd Street, New York, NY 10016. You mav also reach our editorial department vfa fax at 212/219-7420, or e-mail us at edit@sa\/eur.corn 
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Raise a glass to perfection. 


Perfection is the sum of infinite details* 

Between Bellagio dining and Master Sommelier wine pairings from our selection 
of over 4j000 distinct wines, you’ll find every last detail splendidly covered* 
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SEE FRESH IN A NEW WAY. 



CHASE O 
SAPPHIRE 

PREFERRED 


D. VILDEN 


2X POINTS ON TRAVEL AND 
DINING AT RESTAURANTS. 
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EXTRAORDINARY TRAVEL EXPERIENCES don’t just happen, they are created by people with both access 
and expertise. The all-new SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board-our network of the world’s top travel advisors 
have the skills, resources, and connections across the globe to craft the perfect vacation for you. 


FIND INSPIRATION for your next vacation and to meet our advisors visit saveurxom/PlanATrip 
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Three Maui appetizers 

TO WHET 
YOUR APPETITE 


Join us as wc cclchratc Maui's 
rich farm-to-table heritage. 

Maui County* Agricultural Festival 
April 5, 2014 

Fann-&esh flavors featured 
in a day of culture and fun. 

Maui Onion Festival 
May 3, 2014 

A flavorful day dedicated to 
Maui’s famed sweet onion, 

Kapalua Wine & Food Festival 

June 12-15, 2014 
Celebrating epicurean excellence 
and Maui^ culinary bounty. 

Events subject to change. 

Visit gohawaii.com/inaui/events. 

MAL/I 

MOLOKA'I « LaNA'I 
VisitMAUi.cOM 1-800-525-6284"* 
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Twenty Years of Meals 

Our esteemed friends help us celebrate two decades of SAVEU R 


T his year marks saveur’s 20th 
anniversary. We have many people to 
thank: writers, editors, photographers, cooks, 
and you, our readers, for the recipes, stories, 
and images that make up the magazines past 
two decades. Each issue has enriched our lives 
and the 1 ives of those who join us at the table. 
To mark this milestone, weVe created a spe- 
cial edition of the saveur 100, our annual 
roundup of great things in food. We asked 
some of the people who taught us the most 
to each peruse a years worth of issues and to 
reflect on them, Wc weren’t sure what to expect 
from the broad assignment we gave to Amanda 
Hesscr O, Jessica Harris O, Marcus Samucisson 
O, Mario Batali ©, Wolfgang Puck ©, Nathan 
Myhrvold O, Christopher HirsheimerO, Ruth 


Reich 1 O, Betty Fussell O, Thomas Keller O, 
Gabriel le Hamilton 0» Alice Waters O, Cecilia 
Chiang O, Tom Colicchio O, Madhur JafTrey 
Of Jane and Michael Stern O, Harold McGee 
0, Jands Robinson O, Robert Nelson O. and 
Jonathan Gold 0> But what they gave us in 
return was extraordinary. Mario, for exam- 
ple, recalled berry-filled summers (item no. 
87), while Cjabrielle was lyrical over mussels 
cooked on burning pine needles (item no. 33). 
Such memories remind us that saveur is not 
a food magazine; k s a magazine that, through 
food, celebrates the human experience. Our 
friends' stories only deepen the wonder in this 
yearly collection ofeu I inary wonders. We hope 
it will resonate with you for decades to come. 
— -James Oselaa^Dp Editor- in- Chief 
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For a decade now, 
I've had a monthly 
lunch meeting with 
my best friend Jake 
at Portland's Higgins 
Restaurant (1239 
Southwest Broadway, 
Portland, Oregon; 
503/222-9070; 
h Igg inspo rtia nd.coni). 
Our standing order: 
beer and a plate of 
superb charcuterie 
cured by chef-owner 
Greg Higgins. The 
marble platter 
arrives with any 
number of the 70 
types of cured meats 
on offer: sweet, 
nutty lardo; buttery 
pork terrine; iomo 
iberico, the cured 
loin of prized Iberico 
pigs; and presskopf, 
a creamy Alsatian 
headcheese, each 
exquisite. Higgins, a 
James Beard Award- 
winning chef, has 
been polishing his 
craft for more than 
four decades, ever 
since he became en- 
amored of charcute- 
rie while apprentic- 
ing at a cheese shop 
as a boy. After a 
stint in Europe, he 
thankfully settled in 
Portland, where he's 
adapted traditional 
curing methods 
to his refrigerator; 
Here, the combina- 
tion of microflora 
and humidity make 
for supremely 
complex products. 
On Jake's and my 
last visit, a slice of 
figateite, Corsica n- 
style dry-cured sau- 
sage, melted away 
on our tongues. A 
ramekin of duck 
liver moussette sat 
in the center of the 
platter; we slathered 
the rich, pungent 
spread on biscuits 
and devoured them, 
already thinking of 
next month's lunch. 
— 8rett Burmeister, 
editor-m-chief, food 
cartsportiand.com 
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“Summer in 
a Can” 

MORE THAN A decade ago, while 
walking through a market on a 
late summer afternoon in Rome, I 
was captivated by a pallet of little 
oval tomatoes with pointed ends, I 
vaguely remembered seeing such to- 
matoes in an April 1998 S AVEUR ar- 
ticle, ''Summer in a Can** (SAVE UR. 
com/1998), which pictured a 
sun-kissed Italian family in the 
fields of San Marzano, Italy, harvest- 
ing a similar plump red fruit off the 
vines. And so I bought some. While 
I didn't recall the beautiful recipe 
for red sauce that went along with 
the story— canned San Marzanos 
simmered with toasted garlic and 
finished with torn basil leaves— the 
idea of oven- roasting these fresh to- 
matoes came immediately to mind. 
As it turned out, San Marzanos 
were particularly suited for cook- 
ing, their flavor intensifying in the 
heat. These days, I consider myself 
something of a tomato specialist 
in California, where I live, always 
searching for the best varietals to 
plant in the right places. Still, I feel 
humbled whenever I recall that trip 
to Italy, a country that has a centu- 
ries-old tradition of seed sorting. A 
few stalls over in that same market, 

I came upon some datterini toma- 
toes. Similar to the San Marzano 
in appearance, these didn't require 
any heat to bring out their sweet- 
ness. I enjoyed them sliced with a 
little fresh mozzarella, everything 
drizzled with green, fruity olive oil, 
and topped with a pinch of crispy 
sea salt. That's it. Each tomato I 
saw that wonderful afternoon had 
a distinct constitution, a result of 
Italy's rich history of gastronomy, 
captured in the pages of SAVE UR 
by those photos of that family out 
in the field. It's such a labor of love* 
the tomato harvest. With each bite, 
you can almost feel the connection 
to this place, where tomatoes are 
grown not for transport or dura- 
bility* but simply for taste. —Alice 
Waters, chef-owner of Chez Panisse 
and founder of the Edible Schoolyard 
Project 
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“Capital of Heat” 


TWENTY YEARS ago, I had just moved to 
New York from Sweden and was working 
as a line cook at Manhattan's Nordic res- 
taurant Aquavit. Between shifts, I would get 
on my roller blades and head out to graze 
on the city’s diverse culinary offerings— 
dumplings, tacos, pizza, knishes— hitting 
several restaurants, stands or take-out win- 
dows in a single afternoon. As a young chef 
in his 20s, seeing these different cuisines 
in one place was eye-opening. It made me 
realize that here, I could cook anything I 
wanted. When I turned to "Capital of Heat” 
in SAVEUR’s March 2013 issue (savtur 
.COM/2013), pictured below, it reignited that 
same sense of possibility. The article laid 
out the ingredients that make up the fiery 
cuisine of Chengdu in China's Sichuan 
province. Reading about ma la, the combina- 
tion of chiles and tongue-numbing Sichuan 
peppercorns that creates the province’s sig- 
nature flavor, it hit me that the American 
palate has evolved even further since my 


arrival here two decades ago, embracing not 
just global cuisine, but hyper-regional ways 
of cooking and eating. Their enjoyment is 
attuned not only to ''Mexican food” but to 
the cooking of Oaxaca, the Yucatan, and 
Sonora, too. Americans now understand 
that "Asian food,” for example, is subdivided 
into Northern Chinese, Southern Thai, and 
Sichuan, home to one of my favorite spicy 
dishes, dan dan noodles (see page 88 for 
recipe). For a chef like me, this sophistica- 
tion is immensely liberating The culinaiy 
landscape is broader and richer than I could 
have ever predicted I feel like Tm in my 20s 
again: excited, inspired, and eager to cook. 
—Marcus Samuelsson, chef and author 
of Yes, Chef (Random House, 2012) 


Cacio e Pere 

On a visit to Bologna some years back, 

I went on a mission to find Le Sfogline, 
a little shop that I had heard made the 
town's best pasta. There I discovered 
proprietor Renata Venturi and her two 
daughters, Daniela and Monica, grating 
fresh pears into a salty mound of shaved 
pecorino cheese, then stuffing the mix- 
ture into golden sheets of fresh pasta. 

A decade later, with their permission, I 
started making these most delicious and 
harmonious ravioli, called cacio e pere 
(see page 85 for recipe)^ at my Manhat- 
tan restaurant Felidia, where I top them 
with cracked pepper and aged pecorino. 
Ever since, the dish has been a customer 
favorite. —Lidia Bastianicb, author, 
television host and restaurateur 
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6 CHINESE 
CHARCUTERIE 



Whenever I visit a 
Chinese grocery store, 

I head straight for 
the charcuterie case. 
Almost always, I pick 
up a whole smoked 
duck (A) to take home, 
slicing the breast to 
enjoy cold, then shred- 
ding the leg meat into 
stir-fries. Duck also 
comes salt-cured, and 
preserved duck wings 
(B), legs (CX and feet 
(D) are among my 
favorite comfort foods, 
especially when they're 
steamed with rice, (As 
they cook, the duck 
parts infuse the grains 
with rich, meaty flavor,) 

I also pick up springy, 
salted gizzards (E), a 
wonderful addition to 
stews. Another great 
example of Chinese 
charcuterie is ic? 
dried pork sausages. 
These cured meat 
masterpieces have been 
made for thousands of 
years and, when sliced 
and steamed, have an 
addictive chewy texture. 
Darker links are fortified 
with duck (F) or pork 
liver (G), while pink, fat- 
flecked versions are sea- 
soned with rose water 
and soy sauce (II). Pork 
takes on other flavor- 
ful forms— from pork 
hock, available whole 
(I) or thinly sliced (J), to 
Yunnan-style salt-cured 
hams (K), Similar to 
American country hams, 
with their deep red color 
and buttery texture, 
theyYe ideal for mincing 
into hearty soups. Dry- 
cured Chinese bacon, 
iopyt/k (L) brings a 
dense, smoky richness 
to braises and stir fries. 
And I never pass up 
ready-to-eat delicacies, 
like crunchy braised 
pigs' ears (M), which 
I like to slice thin and 
dress with chile oil, ses- 
ame seeds, and cilantro; 
and soy-braised pig 
stomach, which comes 
spiced with cloves and 
other aromatics (NX H 
makes for a great gar- 
nish, and a great meal 
when served over rice. 
'O —Liitian Chou, Beljlog- 
based writer 
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market (6-1 Yeji-doug, Jongiw-gii), where thousands of eateries oifer a kalei- 
doscopic array of Korean soul food* Wander its arcades and lose yourself in 
the maze of stalls selling steamed pork and kimchi dumplings; kirnbapy rice 
and seaweed rolls stuffed with pickled vegetables; yukhoe, steak tartare; and 
dozens of iterations of braised pork— trotters, sausages, shoulder— paired 
witii chewy rice cakes in a chile- spiked sauce* One vendor cuts noodles for cus- 
tomers to slurp from a rich chicken broth* Nearby, another prepares the ul- 
timate bibimbap, scattering fenug^ek shoots, young mixed lettuces, velvety 
blanched winter melon, and a coq|mi of julieniied nori seaweed over steamed 
rice before topping it all off with a brick-red puree of chiles and fermented 
soybeans* An alliance of crunchy and yielding textures, pungent and spicy 
tastes, the dish is like the market itselft powerful, scintillating, symphonic* 
—Christopher Tan, a Singapore-based writer and photographer 
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counterpoint to aged 
Cheddar cheese, and 
shines on baked ham 
.and smoked turkey. 

^ But I also enjoy it as 
they do in Limou- 
sin, dabbed onto 
boiled beef on a 
slice of steamed 
bread. 

£n'cE/j'e, author of 
W Treme: Stories and 
^ Recipes from the 
Heart of New Orleans 
(Chronicle, 20B) 


BOROUGH 
FURNACE CAST- 
IRON SKILLETS 

Cookware from 
Syracuse, New York's 
Borough Furnace mar- 
ries the best qualities 
of your grandma's 
cast-iron skillet— its 
sturdiness, its uniform 
heat conduction= 
with an updated, 
elegant design. Forged 
from scrap iron, each 
pan has gently sloping 
sides that allow easy 
access with a spatula, 
and a long handle 
whose forked base 
dissipates heat to stay 
cool while cooking. A 
preseasoned, satiny 
surface lets you fry 
potatoes without 
sticking and imparts a 
perfect sear to chops 
and steaks. O 


ALMDUDLER 

For sheer refresh- 
ment, nothing beats 
Austria's Almdudler 
soda; it's like a thirst- 
quenching mix of 
zippy lemon seltzer 
and ginger ale, with a 
pleasing herbaceous 
undertone from the 
Alpine herbs that 
go into it. The name 
comes from the old 
Viennese phrase ouf 
der p/m dudein, mean- 
ing "yodeling in the 
meadows.'' One bub- 
bly sip and we're ready 
to do just that. O 


JOSE ANDRES' 
ESCALIVADA 

In chef Jose Andres' 
version of escaiirado, a 
traditional Catalonian 
shepherds' snack, a 
trio of impeccably 
sourced and roasted 
vegetables— sweet 
onions, buttery-soft 
eggplant, savory red 
peppers— is marinated 
in fruity olive oil with 
just a pinch of salt. 
Pure and vibrant, it's 
amazing as a condi- 
ment or paired with 
cheese and crusty 
bread as a tapa. Even 
straight from the jar, 
it's bliss. O 


MOUTARDE 

VIOLETTE 

Nothing cuts the 
mustard like moufarde 
wo/ette, an opulent 
condiment with a deep 
violet hue from the 
Limousin region of 
south central France: It 
marries the spicy pop 
of whole black mus- 
tard seeds with the 
molasses-like sweet- 
ness of reduced grape 
must (the juice of just- 
pressed wine grapes). 
Clove-scented with a 
mouthwatering tang, 
the mustard enhances 
sauces and vinai- 
grettes, brings a sweet 


Customers tuck into braised 
pork, blood sausages> and more 
at Gwangjang market in Seoul, 
South Korea. 
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THE KNEADING 
CONFERENCE 

When I eat bread, 

I want to taste the 
grain. That's why I'm 
happy 50 many North 
American bakers are 
embracing flavorful 
heritage grains and 
stone-ground flours 
that produce complex, 
character-driven 
breads, Forthis I thank 
the Kneading Confer- 
ence (kneadingconfe 
rerjce.comX annual 
gatherings in Maine 
and Washington state 
where bakers, millers, 
scientists, and farmers 
come together to cel- 
ebrate traditional bak- 
ing, The conferences 
draw some of the con- 
tinent's finest bread 
makers to impart their 
techniques and wis- 
dom, including Barak 
Olins of Zu Bakery 
in Freeport, Maine, 
who mills rye flour for 
a dense Lithuanian 
peasant bread, and 
Dawn Woodward, who 
sources local stone- 
ground heritage grains 
to make richly flavored 
crackers at Evelyn's 
Crackers In Toronto. 
They, along with many 
others who attend 
these conferences, 
embrace age-old 
traditions, while intro- 





ducing a whole new 
world to bread lovers 
in the U.S., Canada, 
and beyond. —Naorrii 
Duguid, saveur con- 
fr/but/ng ed/tor 
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LEMON 
OLIVE OIL 

Throw a lemon— rind, 
pith, seeds, the whole 
shebang— into a 
blender with olive oil, 
blitz the heck out of it, 
and what do you get? 
A bright and bracing 
emulsion that's terrific 
in everything: tossed 
with roasted potatoes, 
added to marinades, 
even mixed into 
pancake batter for 
some zip, Refriger- 
ated, it can keep for 
three weeks, but it 
doesn't last nearly 
that long in my house. 
—Carta Hall cohost of 
ABCs The Chew 

of Cooking with 
Love (Atria Books, 
2012) 
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“Mung Dynasty” 

IN SAVEUR's August/September 2003 issue (saveur.com/2003), I came 
across a story about bindaeduk (see page 80 for recipe), that gorgeous Korean pan- 
cake made from a batter of soaked mung beans, crisp on the outside, soft, savory and 
spicy on the inside. I had first tasted bindaeduk many years before, from a breakfast 
buffet at the Lotte Hotel in Seoul. And I continued to enjoy them in later years when, 
traveling around the Korean countryside, I found them at many fetes and fairs. I have 
always loved the melding of scallions, bean sprouts, spicy kimchi, and garlic with the 
mung bean batter, as well as the meaty depth from finely chopped pork. But it was the 
title of that saveur article, "Mung Dynasty/' that got me reminiscing. 

The mung bean is native to India, where it has been eaten for at least 5,000 years. 
Because it is so easily digested, it is often the first legume many north Indian children 
are fed. I can still remember my mother holding me closely, and the feel of her freshly 
starched cotton sari, as she blew on a mixture of basmati rice and soupy mung beans 
to cool it before spooning it into my mouth. 

When I was a little older^ Pd line up with my brothers and sisters in our Delhi 
kitchen as my mother made us cheelay— Indian mung bean pancakes griddled in 
a manner similar to the Korean bindaeduk, but with vegetarian seasonings: finely 
chopped ginger, green chiles, onions, turmeric, salt, and cilantro. The youngest child 
was always served first, so I'd have to make do with inhaling the rich aromas while 
my little sister walked off triumphantly with her thin, crisp, but wonderfully pliable 
pancake. When my cheela was finally ready, Td fall upon it greedily, breaking off a 
piece and folding it around a little bit of mango pickle or cilantro-yogurt chutney 
All I needed then was a cup of sweet, milky tea to wash it down. —Madhur Jaffrey, 
SAVEUR contributinQ editor 
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them talking. 

''You've got to get 
people hungry, sit 
them down informally, 
make them serve 
themselves, get them 
telling anecdotes, 
gossiping, and staying 
late!" she'd say. "Make 
them feel they've 
returned to where they 
want to be, Maybe get 
them to help do the 
dishes after,'' 

I lived and enter- 
tained with Lee in the 
Hamptons for 18 years. 
Nora seldom missed 
a dinner and eventu- 
ally hosted. I served 
as the joke-telling 
bartender— Lee and 
Nora were adamant 
against formal servers 
and bartenders. They 
were the king and 
queen of simplicity. As 
she wrote in / Remem- 
ber Nothing: And Other 
Reflections (Knopf, 
2010), "My idea of the 
perfect day is a frozen 
custard from Shake 
Shack and a walk in the 
park." 

Nora became a 
foodie par excellence, 
a stubborn, strict pro- 
ducer of comfort and 
mirth. She has been 
compared to Dorothy 
Parker, but I knew 
Dottie and she was 
mean-spirited and 
cynical. Nora was the 
world's activist, host, 
friend, adviser. I like 
better the compari- 
son of Nora to Mark 
Twain, who wrote, 
"Bacon would improve 
the flavor of an angel!" 
Nora adored bacon 
too, and butter, truffle 
sandwiches, forbidden 
sweets— even Jell-0. 

She was our own 
forbidden sweet, 
and we still taste and 
miss her. She would 
have loved going on 
observing and shaping 
a world where food 
has become theater. 
But she and Lee are 
somewhere else now, 
making new rules in 
paradise, —Liz Smith, 
gossip columnist and 
btoggerfor the Huf png- 
ton Post 


I was leaving Nora 
Ephron's memoriaL 
perfectly planned by 
Nora herself, when a 
mutual friend rushed 
up to me. "Here, Liz!" 
she said, clutching a 
loose piece of paper. 
"Nora included your 
recipe for biscuits." 
Instructions for 
random dishes— 22 
in all— had been 
tucked into each of the 
programs handed out 
at the service. "Let's 
see what you got in 
yours," It turned out to 
be a confounding pate 
recipe, which I quickly 
exchanged for my own 
biscuit recipe. 

This was such an 
enormous compli- 
ment, the last bit of 
Nora's food frivolity, 
charm, smarts, and, 
mostly, love, Reading 
the stories I filed 
over the years about 
Nora, they are full of 
that— love of food, 
love of occasion, love 
of tart and sweet, 
discussions of both 
comfort food and 
weird exotic eats, 
plus her opinions on 


any given subject. Her 
sister Delia said that, 
after Nora, the world 
was left practically 
opinionless! 

Nora and I had been 
friends since meeting 
on a journalism panel 
in the 1960s, when 
she was a reporter 
fcjr the New York 
Post. This was before 
her marriage to Carl 
Bernstein, before her 
scathing novel Heort- 
durn, based on their 
pie-throwing divorce, 
before her screen writ- 
ing and sometimes 
directing of films— 
When Harry Met Sally, 
Silkwood, Sleepless in 
Seattle, Jutie & Julio, 
and so many more, 

My true coup was 


taking her to din- 
ner early on with my 
special friend Lee 
Bailey, cookbook 
author, designer, and 
entertainment guru. 
Nora fell under Lee's 
spell and spent the 
rest of her life asking, 
"What would Lee do?" 
They complemented 
each other: simplic- 
ity of design, rare 
use of color, no hors 
d'oeuvres before din- 
ner (leave them climb- 
ing the walls starving), 
never serve fish (it's 
eaten too quickly), give 
them four dishes, one 
always being a delight- 
ful surprise like grits or 
hot pepper gelee, and 
round tables, never 
rectangular, to keep 
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of Markets 


Whenever I travel, one of the first things I do 
is track down the local markets, I know about the big 
ones— La Boqueria in Barcelona, Nishiki in Kyoto— but 
in most cases it takes some research. That's why, for me, 
the global market map in the June/July 2010 Market 
Issue of SAVEUR (SAVEUR. com/3010) was brilliant. 

When you're traveling, you can't really buy much. You 
can't bring fresh fruit home from Japan, or put lobsters 
from Barcelona in your carry-on. But still, I go to mai'- 
kets because I get areal sense of a city's culture and com- 
munity; I bond with the vendors, talking about food, our 
shared interests in sustainability— and I get ideas. When 
I was starting out as a cook, I spent a couple of months 
working in France, One day I visited Rungis, an enor- 
mous wholesale market just outside Paris, Browsing its 
hundreds of stalls, I came upon a vendor selling fresh 
chamomile. I'd never thought about using chamomile in 
my cooking before, but just seeing it there inspired me 
to buy it. I took it back to the kitchen and sprinkled the 
slightly bitter sprigs over slices of baked halibut, then 
added some lemon zest and marinated mushrooms (see 
page 91 for recipe). It was amazing. From that point on, 
I decided to focus less on proteins, letting meat become 
more of a backdrop for fresh, seasonal produce. 

Later in the mid-1990s, when I worked as a chef at 
Manhattan's Gramercy Tavern, I would drive my SUV 
over the curb and right into the middle of Union Square 
Market (things were different back then). I"d pull up 
next to whichever vendor had what I wanted and load 
up. In the summer, it was all about tomatoes; once they 
weregone, they were off my menu. If I couldn't buy them 
at the local farmers' market, why serve them at all? 
—Tom Colicchio, founder of Craft and Colicchio Sc Sons 
restaurants 




Potato vetidors on market day in Todos 
Santos Cuchumatinj a town in western 
Guatemala. 
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AMARI 

I look forward to the end of a mea! 
as the beginning of the amaro 
course. Concocted from a witch's 
brew of ingredients— tree bark, 
mushrooms, angelica, myrrh— these 
Italian liqueurs, whose name means 
'^bitters/' lend layers of power- 
ful flavor to drinks, from sweet 
and aromatic to astringent and 
menthol-like. Viscous, bracing, and 
often challenging, amari started 
out as cure-all medicines con- 
cocted centuries ago by monks and 
herbalists. To me, though, 
they're still mysterious and 
magnificent. In Italy, they 
are served mixed with soda 
or tonic water as palate- 
awakening aperitifs, or 
sipped straight as soothing 
digestifs at the end of a 
long, multi-course meak 
They're also fantastic in cocktails, 
where they add body and intriguing 
bitterness. Among my favor- 
ites, 17 AMARO MONTE- 
NEGRO, named in 1896 for 
the future Queen of Italy, has 
a surprisingly rosy nose and 
flavors of bright orange and 
cedar that make it a natural 
for mixing with citrus juice in 
cocktails. Developed in 1875 
by a pharmacist using herbs 
from Lombardy's Valtellina 
valley— gentian, juniper, pepper- 
mint, yarrow— bittersweet, nutty 18 
BRAULIO AMARO AL- 
PINO offers a leafy-fresh 
lingering finish that gives 
savory depth to Sazeracs 
&l and other whiskey drinks. 

P ! 19CYNAR has a vegetal 
bitterness derived primarily 
from artichokes {cynoro is 
the vegetable's Latin name); 
it pairs nicely with 
mint and grapefruit 
soda in a julep variation that 
emphasizes its soft, oily tex- 
ture. A bartender favorite, ZQ 
FERNET-BRANCA is less 
sweet than most digestifs, 
with notes of aloe and saffron 
and a hearty alcohol kick that 
can stand up to other strong 
flavors like espresso and dark choc- 
olate. Silty, unfiltered 21VAHNEL- 
LI AMARO DELL^ERBORISTA, 
from the La Marche region, 
is both woody from quinine- 
containing bark and creamy 
from mountain honey. Mixed 
with prosecco, it adds fasci- 
nating complexity to a spritz. 




mm 




(Seelpage 92 for amaro 


cocktail recipes.) O — Cc?mper 
E;7g i f5 /?, s A V E u R con ting 
drinks editor 
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DISCOVER HOW TO BE 


Discover how to be at travelbelize.org 
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Marcella Hazan 


My mother, Marcella Hazan, the eminent authority on 
Italian cooking who passed away at the end of last year, 
was often described as exacting and abrupt, but to me 
she was just mio mamma, as sweet and comforting as her 
famous butter, onion, and tomato sauce. Sure, she was 
honest and uncompromising, but being no-nonsense 
didn't mean being no fun. We used to go to Vermont in 
the winter when I was a child, and I remember trudging on 
snowshoes behind her, then stopping to build, not snow- 
men, but big snow heads, using twigs, leaves, whatever 
we could find to create their comical, expressive faces. In 
the kitchen, she imbued her food with that same soul. My 
mother and I shared a love of chicken, which my father 
did not, and she'd make one of her favorites, path alia 
CQcdatora, just for the two of us— and make something 
else for him. Together at the table, we'd dig into the rustic 
''hunter's" braised chicken (see page 92 for recipe). Its 
deeply satisfying flavor and rich aroma from the tomato, 
onions, peppers, celery, carrots, bay leaf, and fall-off-the- 
bone-tender chicken remain indelibly tied to my memory 
of her. I'll be making this dish often now, though tears may 
well up in my eyes as I do. (See "Reading Marcella," page 
86.) — Giuliano Hazon, cookbook author and te^jc/rer 
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Black Bean Dace 

Peel back the lid on a tin of dou chi lingyu, Chinese 
dace (freshwater carp), and its enough Lo put a can 
of sardines to shame. I live for these fried little fish, 
which come swimming, along with fermented black 
beans, in salty, seasoned oil. The dace, which you eat 
whole, tiny tender bones and all, have a deep fishy 
flavor and a robust chew, and the black beans are 
pungent, briny treasures. Wlien I open a can to eat 
with white rice, 1 inhale every last morsel, right down 
to the oil at the bottom, which I drizzle over top. One 
tin transforms a bowl of plain grains into the most 
satisfying and flavorsome of meals, o 
—Lillian Chou, Beijing-based writer 


* jEi. 


When I was a child, 
each summer we'd 
visit Denmark 
and the family my 
parents left behind. 
That's where I 
tasted one of the 
first foods I ever 
remember eating: 
med a 
Scandinavian fruit 
porridge (see page 
95 for recipe). My 
grandma would pick 
strawberries from 
bushes in her lush 
garden, bordered 
by hedgerows and 
containing my 
grandfather'schick- 
en coop (where 
there was a hen 
named after each 
grandchild). Then 
she'd simmer them 
with raspberries, 
currants, and sugar, 
and thicken the 
resulting syrup with 
a starch slurry until 
the mix achieved a 



puddinglike texture. 
She would serve 
the porridge warm 
with heavy cream 
in a jug on the side 
for us to pour over 
The dish can also be 
served chilled with 
a dollop of whipped 
cream. One bite of 
those flavors— a 
delicious combina- 
tion of the region's 
sun-swollen berries 
and centuries-old 
dairy farming— and 
I'm reminded of 
my family, and the 


M iB KltHiBl IfBia Elilifli! 


that afforded us this 
special treat every 
summer, —Mkhael 
Thomsen^ a New 
York Oty-hosed 
writer 
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CHRIS' IN A HOLMES 





Berlin’s 

Tilrkenmarkt 


On Tuesdays and Fridays, a quarter-mile 
stretch along the Landwehr Canal in 
Berlin's edgy southwestern neighbor- 
hood of Kreu7berg transforms into a 
vibrant hodgepodge of stalls peddling 
fresh produce and superb Turkish foods: 
savory gdzieme flatbreads stuffed with 
spinach and cheese and griddled until 
dappled brown; golden rings of molasses- 
dipped simtt bread flecked with sesame 
seeds; falafel sizzling in vats of hot oil; and 
tender meatballs known as kofte durum, 
simmered with peppers, tomatoes, and 
onions (pictured). The Turkish population 
is Berlin's largest immigrant community, 
and the Turkenmarkt, or Turkish Market 
(Maybachufer, 12047 Berlin Neukbiln, 
30/2977-2486: Werkenmarktde), 
is its culinary epicenter. On a recent 
stroll through the piles of artichokes and 
ripe cherries, a fresh-pressed pomegran- 
ate juice in hand, I noticed that hipsters 
were just as common as women in head 
scarves. And it hit me that this market is 
a true icon of modern life in Berlin, rich 
with diversity and discoveries. —Heather 
Sperling, Chicago editor, tastingtable.com 




Venders in Berlin^ Turkenmarkt 
kofte da rum^ tender meatballs simmered 
With tdmatocs, peppers, and onions, for i 
hungry shoppers* 
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27 SPROUTS 


WcVc ever so grateful for sprouts, the young shoots froiu just-germinated plants that can be sown indoors, and go from seeds to ready-to-eat 
in days, even in the dei>t]is of winter. There are liiindreds of varieties eaten around the wt>rld, each adding snap and freshness to our meals. 
Buckwheat sprouts (A) liave a tartness that shines in salads. Sauteing a mix of sprouted Japanese azuki beans, peas, and Indian masoor 
dal (hulled brown lentils) (H) brings out the teas ty legume flavor. Grassy alfalfa (G) perks up falafel-packed pita pockets. Radish sprouts ( D), 
Japanese, have a horseradish-like kick, and are used as garnish for sashimi. Bold broccoli si:>routs (E) are great steamed r>r sauteed. 
Sweet pea shoots ( K) punch up Tliai minced salads called laah Juicy mung bean sprouts (G), a staple of East Asian cooking, add bite to stir- 
fries. To bring crunch to sandwiches, we like to combine sweet clover (II), nutty sunflower (I), and peppery arugula sprouts (J). 
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HEART INTO IT. 

SO DO WE. 

At King Arthur Flour, we put as much pride and care into making our flour as you do in 
baking with it. We use only the finest-quality wheat, free of added chemicals, and milled 
to the highest standards. It’s how we’ve done it for over 200 years. Because for us, flour 
isn’t just an ingredient — it’s at the heart and soul of everything you bake. 

For recipes, baking tips, products, and more, visit us at KingArthurFlour.com. 

You get more out of our flour. 



cookies 

for kids' csncor 


Be a Good Cookie for Cookies for Kids’ Cancer. Visit BakeSaleHeroes.com for details. 
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On Saturday mornings, 
no matter the season. Til 
wake to find my family 
clamoring for migas, the 
comforting Spanish- 
style scramble of eggs, 
fried chorizo, and crusty 
cubes of day-old bread 
(see page 92 for recipe), 
which ril sizzle in olive oik 
bleary-eyed, at my stove. 
Sitting down together at 
the kitchen table, my two 
young boys will argue 
afterward over which part 
of the dish is best. One 
loves the crunchy sauteed 
bread; the other, the spicy, 
salty morsels of chorizo, 
My wife? She enjoys the 
creamy, golden scrambled 
eggs. But I just savor how 
all of those elements 
come together, each 
delectable forkful marking 
the start to a weekend 
filled with family, good 
meals, and relaxation. 
—Mourido Vdazquez 
de Leon is the author of 
Yummy Food Doodles 
(Duopress, 2013) 
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29 THE 
MACALL 
SCOTCHES 


I wasn't a scotch 
fan until I tasted 
Scottish whisky aged 
in Spanish sherry 
casks. Traces of the 
fortified wine in the 
oak lend these spirits 
a delicate sweetness. 
The exemplars of the 
style corrie from the 
Macallan distillery, 
along the Highlands' 
river Spey, which has 
been making a line of 
exclusively sherry- 
oaked whiskies since 
farmer Alexander 
Reid founded it in 
1824; Macallan con- 
tinued the line even 
after many others 
switched entirely to 
less costly, plentiful 


bourbon barrels in the 
mid-20th century. Be- 
cause the barley used 
to make The Macallan 
is malted with wood 
fire, rather than peat, 
the scotch's subtleties 
aren't obscured by 
the smokiness that 
moss can impart. The 
12-year-old Macallan 
C.J50X fragrant with 
vanilla and ginger, has 
a light, nutty toffee 
flavor Longer in oak, 
the darker 18-year- 
old Macallan (.^200) 
hints of raisins, citrus, 
and wood smoke. 

At 30 years old 
($1J34), the pricey 
but extraordinary 
scotch takes on a 



mahogany hue and a 
lengthy finish, I'm mes- 
merized by its nutmeg, 
clove, orange, and fig 
flavors. I found out last 
summer I'm not alone: 
The French Laundry's 
Thomas Keller is also 
a fan. The occasion 
was the launch of the 
restaurant's spirits 
program— after 30 
years of beer and wine 
only, they now serve 
liquor. The only single 
malt scotches on the 
menu? The Macal- 
lan, many from the 
Fine and Rare series: 
limited-edition, single- 
cask scotches named 
for the year they were 
barreled. Distilled 
during wartime when 
wood was scarce. 

The Macallan 1948 
($17,500) is a touch 
peaty but surprisingly 
lithe, with lemon and 
apple flavors that belie 
its 50-plus years in the 
bottle. Each sip is a joy, 
O — Befsy Andrews 
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ANZAC BISCUITS 

For my afternoon snack, nothing 
beats these buttery Australian cook- 
ies, sweetened with golden syrup and 
packed with coconut and rolled oats. 
Originally developed during World 
War I as a long-lasting ration for the 
Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps (ANZAC) and made without 
eggs due to wartime scarcity, the bis- 
cuits can be crisp and snappy or soft 
and chewy, every one divine. (See Ip age 


9^ for recipe.) —Heather Sperling, 


Chicago editor, tastingtable.com 




There'S a stack of early saveurs 
on a shelf in my kitchen. Recently, I 
found myself leafing through a few of 
them* Memories welled up. Twenty 
years ago, I was part of this maga- 
zine's creation, Dorothy Kalins, found- 
ing editor-in-chief, along with editor 
Colman Andrews, were open to all 
ideas, no matter how humble or lav- 
ish. The magazine's stories took you 
around the world* The March/April 
1996 issue— one of my favorites— 
featured "Easter in Rome/' an account 
of a family's holiday meal in the Eternal 
City gorging on artichokes, fettuccine 
alia romana, and roast suckling lamb. In 
''The Belly of Soul/' I was transported 
to Gus's Fried Chicken in Memphis, 
where, with Dr. Feelgood wailing on the 
jukebox, Gertrude Vanderbilt donned 
yellow rubber gloves to make the best 
fried chicken you’ve ever tasted, A trip 
to a small ryokan inn on Japan's remote 
Noto Peninsula explained "The Subtle 
Art of Soba/' 

IVe cooked that Easter lunch for my 
family many times, tried to fry chicken 
like Gus's, and have a deep appre- 
ciation for every soba noodle I slurp, 
But there's one dish I know by heart: 
Colman's cooked and raw salad from 
"Peas, Please" (saveur.COM/1996), 
It’s crunchy and bright with fried shal- 
lots and pine nuts (see page 80 for rec- 
ipe). Depending on the season, I add 
whatever is growing* In winter, I sub- 
stitute frozen peas and lima beans for 
fresh and add a little bacon for more fla- 
vor* The first forkful always brings back 
that sweet, happy time. —Christopher 
Hirsheimer, writer, photographer, and 
co-founder o/The Canal House 





CWMCERRIG 
FARM SHOP 

A bountiful spread 
makes the Cwmcerrig 
Farm Shop in south- 
west Wales (Gorsfas, 
Lianefli Carmarthen- 
shire; 44/126/984- 
4405; cwmcerrigform 
shop.co.uk) one of the 
best places to experi- 
ence a hearty Welsh 
lunch. After half a cen- 
tury of raising animals, 
the Watkins family 
added a combination 
shop and restaurant 
to their family farm in 
2008. Now thousands 
of customers pack 
their dining room each 
week to feast on juicy 
roast beef with airy 
Yorkshire puddings; 
steak pie; rustic 
pork liver and bacon 



meatballs, called 
faggots (see ba^eV] 
for recipe); and sweet 
glaceed vegetables. 
Twenty-one members 
of the Watkins family 
run the 8, 000-square- 
foot shop; bake for 
the pastry counter; 
raise, butcher, and 
age lamb and beef for 
the meat counter and 
kitchen; and work the 
line for the cafe. It's a 
delicious testament to 
Welsh home cooking. 
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The same things that make 

Yogi teas delicious, make them work. Over 100 herbs and 
botanicals help support things like energy, clarity, awareness 
and general feel-goodness. In the natural food or tea aisle. 


FROM LEFT: JUUA GELLARD; MiCHAtL KRAUS; JON WHITTLE; CARLOS VILLALON; JON WHtTTLE. JLLUSTRATIONl KATRIN FUNCKE 





Eclade de moules is an explosion, 
a pyrotechnical and gustatory seaside 
fantastic-ness that starts with a couple 
of teenage cousins in your summer group 
soaking a long wooden plank in the sea 
while horsing around. In the meantime 
the rest of you— tan and relaxed— sit on the 
pebbly beach and pull the beards from the 
hundreds of mussels in your freshly col- 
lected bushels. In its purest, most perfect 
iteration, you are *'in situ""^— on the beach 
at, say, Sete or Argeles, with a view of the 
Pyrenees in front of you and the large for- 
est behind you filled with Aleppo pines. 
That is where the kids in your group have 
spent the hot afternoon in the cool shade 
vrith queen-size pillowcases, stuffing the 
sacks with dry pine needles from the forest 
floor, just as Edith Lanthiez-Soyez's son 
Eric once did on a forested island near 
France's western coast in author David 
McAninch's June/July 2007 article ''Din- 
ners with Edith” (SAVEUR.COM/2007). 

There is a riveting and quick explosive 
roar of fire as you set match to the dry pine 
needles now scattered over those mus- 
sels, which have been neatly and tightly 
packed together between two large nails 
at either end of the wet plank, so tightly 
set in, with their hinges up, not down, that 
even when boiling inside in their own 
liquor, they can't open and lose their juices 
because they have been arranged just so. 
And it ends, perfectly, with you and your 
friends and family in the chalky blue air of 
sunset, brushing away the pine ashes, and 
pulling out the smoky, juicy mussels and 
sucking them right from the shells, your 
sooty hands gripping a cool glass of white 
burgundy from, ideally, just a few villages 


away in the winier parts of the Languedoc. 

In its less pure iteration, I can tell you, 
you are in the windowless stainless-steel 
kitchen of your restaurant on a cold eve- 
ning, packing mussels imperfectly into 
enameled cookware with all of your crew 
in white aprons— one of whom has a pur- 
ple-black eye still fresh from getting hit 
on her bicycle by a taxicab just days be- 
fore. It's not exactly the expansive, moody, 
slow-setting- sun- at-earth's-watery-end 
atmosphere you had hoped to capture and 
translate for this important wine dinner 
you're hosting, the mussels course chosen 
in particular to really convey a sense of the 
land as wine merchant Neal Rosenthal 
pours the Mas Cal Demoura vin de pays 
from the Languedoc. But it's an approxi- 
mation, like everything you do in your 
impossibly small and improbably situated 
restaurant tucked into the ground floor 
of a 115-year-old East Village tenement 
building in New York City. As you send 
pan after pan into the dining room, setting 
them ablaze on the pass just as the waiters 
pick them up and walk them to the tables, 
crackling and smoking and throwing red 
sparks, you realize, vividly the difference 
between dried Aleppo pine needles gath- 
ered from the forest floor and those from 
dead, discarded Christmas trees— most 
of them short-needled blue spruce still 
tangled with silver tinsel— collected in the 
back of your Volvo while driving around 
Brooklyn's Bed-Stuy neighborhood late 
one night. —Gabrielle Hamilton, chef-own- 
er of Prune restaurant m New York City 

Above: The author makes ecfade de moules 
at her Manhattan restaurant. Prune. 
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Day of the 
Dead Beer 

Given all its low-flavor 



CHOCOLATE 

COMPLETO 

ATLAPUERTA 

FALSA 

When the sun begins 


lagers, you might never 
suspect that Mexico is 
home to a number of 
excellent craft ales— 
until now. The first, we 
hope, of many more 
imports to come, Day 
of the Dead Beer, by the 
Tecate-based produc- 
ei's of the lager Mexicali, 
is a superb emissary of 
the burgeoning artisan 
movement to our south. 
We love the cake spice 
aroma and bittersweet 
nip of the wheat-based 
hcfcwcizcn; the delicate 
tussle betw^een hops and 
malts in the blond ale; 
the frothy I PAs grape- 
fruit punch; and the 
briny srnok}^ porter. But 
the floral allure of the 


to set in my hometown 
of Bogota, Colombia, 

I crave a snack that 
is as ingrained in our 
culture as a morning 
cup of coffee is in the 
U.S.— the wondrous 
combination of hot 



chocolate, cheese, and 
buttered bread known 
as chocoiate wmpieto. 

It is said that revolu- 
tionaries who fought 
for our independence 
from Spain in the 19th 
century were among 
the first to enjoy the 
unusual but delectable 
repast. I remember 
them every time I visit 
La Puerta Falsa (Cotte 
11 No. 6-50; 57/1/286- 
5091), a small 
family-run cafe in the 
city's historic district 
that dates back to 
1816, At 5 P.M., its nar- 
row mezzanine, which 
barely fits a handful 
of rickety tables, is 
alive with customers. 
The cooks vigorously 
stirgrainy tablets 



pale ale and the roasty 
toasft^ charisma of the 
amber reallv make us 
push our nachos aside 
and just sip.o 




of bitter cocoa and 
sugar into hot water 
with a wooden whisk 
called a moHnilio until 
a layer of foam forms 
on top, then waiters 
plunk down the sweet 
beverage alongside a 
buttered pan biandito, 
or soft milk bread, a 
slice of fresh cows' 
milk cheese known 
simply as "'white 
cheese/' and an al- 
mojabana, a spongy 
sweet-and-sour 
cheese roll made 
with corn and 
yucca starch. 
Tradition calls 
for dropping 



36 SAM ARNOLD 

For preserving the food ciiltiire of the Wild West, weTe forever 
indebted to Sam Arnold, a mid-century adveiitureiy \ale man, 
and amateur historian. Arnold's obsession with food history tt)ok 
root in 1961, when he and his wife built a replica of BeiiFs Fort, an 
IBBB trading depot, near Denver. To pay the mortgage on the proj- 
ect now a national historic site the Aniolds opened an on-site 
restaurant called the Fort, studying pioneer diaries to develop a 
historically accurate menu that featured elk chops and bourbon 
cocktails. The place was a hit, and for the next 4;^ years, until his 
death in 2006, Arnold ctm tinned to mine the culinary history of 
the West, sharing what he learned through his PBS TV show Fry- 
ing Pan^ (which introduced television audiences to frontier 
staples like ^*prairie butter,” roasted buft’alo bone marrow) and in 
history books and cookbooks. Today his legacy lives on at the Fort 
restaurant (now run by his daughter^ Holly Arnold Kinney) and in 
these deeply researched tomes, which capture the melting-pot his- 
tory of the West tlirough thousands of recipes. Whether it’s FSent’s 
Fort’s version of rice pilaf (rice was a frontier staple, Arnold notes, 
brought to the new world by the Spanish) mixed with native black 


qiiinoa (see |page83 for recipe) or 1800s frontiersman Kit Carson’s 
wife Josefa’s chipotle-laced chicken and chickpea soup, every time 
we prepare one of these dishes weTe grateful for the pioneering 
preservationist who introduced them to our kitchens. O 


small chunks of the 
cheese Into the hot 
chocolate until they 
melt into silky strings, 
which I scoop out, 
twirl around my spoon, 
then slurp down. 
What's left at the bot- 
tom of my cup toward 
the end, a mix of the 
salty, fatty cheese and 
sweet chocolate, is 
perfect for soaking up 
with hunks of the fluffy 
bread. — Dorn/n/pife 
iemoine 
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HEINZ 

VEGETARIAN 

BEANS 

It's all about the trin- 
ity: one can of Heinz 
Vegetarian Beans, 
two long squeezes 
of Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup, and one big 
shake of Heinz Chili 
Sauce. Watch the 
sauce thicken as It 
heats in the pot— go 


on, lick that spoon 
as if It v^ere pudding, 
Then grill a 
frankfurter 
and taste its 
salty snap 
surrounded 
by the velvety 
cloak of those 
beans, lush 
and sweet yet slightly 
vegetal Crunch, chew, 
melt, mush. Heaven. 
—Alex Wftche/, staff 
writer, The New York 
Times 
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FRIED SALAMI 

It's a simple but 
remarkable exercise in 
culinary transforma- 
tion: Drop a slice of 
salami into a very hot 
pan and watch how 
its edges curl up like 
a rose petal. As the 
sweet, cured pork fat 
renders out, the meat 
begins to crisp and 
caramelize. Within a 
few moments, you've 
got something utterly 
other: beautifully salty, 
savory, chewy sausage 
with more powerfully 
concentrated flavors 
and textures than 
the salami you once 
knew. Toss it into an 
omelette, pair it with 
olive oil and herb- 
dressed pasta, or tile 
a layer on a mustard- 
smeared slice of rye 
bread. In its simplicity, 
it's magnificent. 







The Fountain of Youth 


99 


1964. I’M IN THIRD grade. It’s a Sunday, ear- 
ly afternoon, and I’m perched on a low stool at the 
lunch counter of Peoples Drug Store in Wash- 
ington, dressed in my church clothes. It’s a 
crowded space, alive with adult chatter and the 
sounds of plates clanking, and Fm grateful that 
my grandmother has commandeered us seats. 

As I read Robert Sherrill’s recollection of the soda 
jerks of his childhood in the August/September 2004 
SAVEUR article 'The Fountain of Youth'' (SAVEUR. 
com/ 2004), my own lunch-counter memories came 
flooding back. After my parents’ divorce, I was sent 
from Camp Pendleton in Southern California to live 
with my grandmother and her sisters in the nation’s 
capital The lunch counter was a reliable foundation in 
an otherwise uncertain time, a weekly ritual. I don't re- 


call the type of sandwich I ate back then because for me 
the purpose of having lunch was to get to dessert Dis- 
played on the counter were layer cakes— Black Forest, 
German chocolate, and red velvet stacked on stands— 
and pies with latticed designs, mounds of fresh me- 
ringue, and classic fillings like lemon, apple, and cherry. 

Among my favorites was the triple -layer coconut 
cake, topped like a snow-capped mountain with shred- 
ded coconut, cl dessert so moist I had to use a spoon to 
eat it. But I was also fond of the lemon meringue pie: a 
flaky crust, a zesty filling, and, on top, a billowing head- 
dress. Reflecting on that time, I realize now that those 
outings weren't just satisfying my childhood sweet 
tooth. They filled my need to feel cared for and secure. 
— Thomas Keller, chef-proprietor of the Thomas Keller 
Restaurant Group 
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Idaho® Red Potatoes 


Fresh Maine Lobster 


Pitted Ni^oise Olives 


Cherry Tomatoes 


Capers 
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Red Hook Lobster Truck 
New York City 


Voted the #1 food truck in 
America by the influential food 
blog The Daily Meal, “Big Red," 
the Red Hook Lobster Pound's 
truck, dishes up fresh Maine 
lobster on the streets of New 
York. America's finest lobster 
deserves nothing less than 
America's favorite potato. 

For this and other classically 
creative passionate about potato 
recipes, visit us on the web. 
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I typically don't go for blender drinks, but make an exception 
when I'm in Wisconsin, where the after-dinner libation known 
as the ice cream cocktail is a cherished tradition among 
patrons of the Dairy State's old-timey supper clubs. Most 
are amped-up versions of cream-based cocktails— the minty 
grasshopper (far right) and the Golden Cadillac (left), tasting 
of anise from a dose of Galliano. Others, like the almond- 
flavored Pink Squirrel (center), are Wisconsin originals. A 
magnificent concoction of vanilla ice cream, creme liqueur, 
and often brandy or another spirit, the ice cream cocktail is 
certainly more dessert than digestif. But in uniting two post- 
prandial pleasures— one childlike, the other grown-up- in a 
single glass, it hits an enduring sweet spot. (See page 54 for 
recipes,)© —David McAninch, saveur editor-ot-large 
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ASIAN RICE 
CAKES 

I'm addicted to Asian 
rice cakes— soft cyl- 
inders, disks, or rect- 
angles of pounded rice 
(see "Shopping for 
Rice Cakes/' page 9\ 
for more about Asian 
rice cakes). I add 
coin-shaped rounds of 
the Chinese version, 
called gao, to stir- 
fries, where they're 
draped in soy sauce 
and infused with the 
flavors of ginger and 
garlic, their pleas- 
antly chewy texture 
enhanced by crunchy 
Napa cabbage and 
snappy bamboo 
shoots. It's a com- 
bination ril always 
crave, (See page 86 
for recipe.) —Melissa 
Suofe, a Halifax, Novo 
5cotio-bosed writer 
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PIE BY MICKS 
BAKEHOUSE 

In Sydney, shops 
selling Australia's 
favorite snack, meat 
pies, are everywhere. 
My pick of the lot is 
the shopping mall 
vendor Pie by Micks 
Bakehouse (Wesf//e/d 
City; 61/2/9235-1770; 
micksbokehoase 
.corrj.ou), where the 
renditions of these 
hand pies boast a flaky 
shortcrust base loaded 
with any number of 



savory fillings: classic 
ground beef in umami- 
packed gravy; Peking 
duck; even kangaroo 
and red wine. An 
obligatory squeeze of 
ketchup adds acidity 
and sweetness to this 
humble but beloved 
Aussie food. —Fouad 
Kassab, author of The 
Food Bhg (thefoodblog 
.com.ou) 
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BREAKFAST AT 
HONAINEH 

There are only four 
dishes on the menu 
at Honaineh (Seraj//e 
Street rjecjr S/Jon Cen- 
tral Bank; 961/07/732- 
394) in the southern 
Lebanese city of 
Sidon, and all of them 



feature legumes. Each 
one is fantastic. A 
fowwaf or "'bean ven- 
dor" such as you find 
across the country, 
Honaineh is par- 
ticularly popular in the 
morning hours, when 
my favorite thing to 
order is ful medomes. 
Though this robust 
fava bean stew is 
prepared throughout 
the Middle East, it's at 
its best here, dressed 
with a squeeze of bit- 
ter Seville orange and 
served with tomatoes, 
onions, olives, and 
piles of fresh mint and 
soft warm just-baked 
pita bread. Drizzle it 
with plenty of olive 
oil and pair it with 
a cup of strong tea, 
and— as the Lebanese 
saying goes— you've 
got a b reakfast fit for 
princes. — EK. 
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''Every cookbook author needs a 
Judith Jones;' Madhur Jaffrey wrote i n the 
2012 edition of the SAVE UR 100 (SAVE UR 
.COM/2012X lauding the elite Knopf 
editor of Jaffrey's An Invitation to Indian 
Cooking (Knopf 1984) as well as titles by 
such heavyweights as Marcella Hazan, 
Edna Lewis, and Julia Child. 

Tn 1984, our first cookbook. Square 
Meals, filled with hearty classic iAmerican 
dishes of yore— think tuna noodle casse- 
role— was also published by Knopf though 
Jones was not our editor. We'd sit in the 
office right next to hers, talking raucously 
with editor-in-chief Bob Gottlieb, who 
acquired our book, and Martha Kaplan, 
our editor, about such culinaiy mischief as 
Undescended Twinkles, a dessert in which 
whole Twinkles are set into a Jell-0 base, 
and roast pork with a “sinner stuffing ' 
of bourbon-soaked dried fruit (pictured 
above; see page 93 for recipe). 

At some point we learned that Jones had 
overheard all of our silly conversations, and 
because she was well known as an editor of 
lofty epicurean tomes, we felt like school- 
house rowdies, our knuckles in need of a 
good rap. One day she cornered us in the 
hall, saying, U have something to tell you 
two." We expected a good talking-to, but 
what we got was “P&H Truck Stop. The 
raisin bread is grand.” 

Sure enough, the declasse diner in New- 
bury on the way to Jones' Vermont farm- 
house was a gem. Each time we brave the 
diesel fumes that surround the P&H and are 
rewarded with the delicious bakery arom.a 
that envelops us once inside, we remem- 
ber that it was Knopfs legendary cookbook 
editor who first sent us there. —Jane and 




Centuries of Basque immigrant culture are distilled into a meal at Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia's Wool Growers restaurant (630 East 19th Street; 661/327-9584; woolgrowers.nef), 
where lunch is a parade of rib-sticking dishes. First, vegetable soup chockful of cabbage 
and leeks; stewed pinto beans; a tomatoey '"hot sauce,” Then marinated tomatoes, mixed 
greens, a creamy slab of blue cheese. Finally, meat: tender beef tongue in a parsley- 
packed vinaigrette or oxtail stew loaded with sweet carrots (pictured above; see page 92 
for recipe). Solid, satisfying, lovable: it's just how^ we want this old-world cuisine to be. 


Michael Stern, saveur contrihuting editors 




























rvE ALWAYS BEEN drawn to local fisli 
markets. They're windows into the rela- 
tionship between a given culture and the 
wildest part of the natural world, the sea, 
and amid the blood, guts, and funky smells, 
there's a breathtaking world to be captured 
on film. The December 1997 SAVEUR 
article by Kenneth Wapner, "Fishing 
Around” (saveur.COM/1997), discusses 
bluefin tuna, one of the most coveted sushi 
fish, and the drama of its procurement. Fve 
been to Tsukiji market in Tokyo, a clearing- 
house for most of the world's bluefin tuna. 
I've seen giant hunks of that same tuna 
frozen in liquid nitrogen for transport, and 
the long swords used for filleting it after the 
daily auction. I am drawn to fish markets 
as an eater but also as a photographer— 
which is why I always take my camera with 
me, even when I'm just grocery shopping. 
There's drama and beauty to be discovered 
in the deep red of a tuna steak, the pink 
flesh of filleted salmon, or the black ink and 
unfurling tentacles of an octopus* (See "The 
World of Fish Markets,” page 80.) —Nathan 
Myhrvold, author o/The Photography of 
Modernist Cuisine (The Cooking Lab, 2013) 
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In 1998, I GAINED the temporary guest 
membership required to enter the China 
Club, a very exclusive restaurant in Bei- 
jing, where I dined with American friends 
and Chinese relatives on a wonderful 
meal of regional Chinese specialties- The 
decor was straight out of old Beijing; low 
lighting, romantic, lots of dark woods and 
lanterns. In my excitement I rushed in- 
side, failing to notice the entryway. Years 
later, I came upon a photograph in an ar- 
ticle in the July/August 2002 SAVE UR 
titled ''The Revolution Is a Dinner Party"" 
(saveur.COM/2002), which covered 
the history and food of the club. It hit 
me like a thunderbolt that the crimson 
doors at the threshold to the China Club 
were exactly like the ones that had graced 
the entrance to my family’s home in Bei- 
jing decades— it seemed like a lifetime- 
before. A si he yuan, or “square house’' like 
the renovated palace of the China Club, 
ours was a sprawling yet elegant 52-room 
home where my parents raised 12 chil- 
dren in the 1920s and '30s. I left Beijing 
for Sichuan Province in 1942 during the 
Japanese occupation and didn't see our 
home again until 1975. By then it was in 


a horrible state of disrepair thanks to the 
Communists and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. But the night I finally dined at the 
China Club was like a portal to my life 
before hardship. Plate after plate filled 
the table* soups and charred meats and 
heaping piles of vegetables. The dessert, 
a dish of glaceed apples, was particu- 
larly memorable. Tender fruit encased 
in a golden batter and caramelized sugar, 
it reminded me of a dessert my mother 
had made for our family at home. Years 
later, when 1 opened my restaurant in San 
Francisco, the Mandarin, I used to serve 
a version using bananas (see page 94 for 
recipe). Guests loved the sensation of bit- 
ing through the crackly, glazed exterior 
to the creamy, warm fruit within, and it 
gave me great pleasure to share this part 
of my past with them. One recent after- 
noon, after coming across that saveur 
article* T was filled with nostalgia and 
pulled out my old photo album. And, just 
like I’d remembered^ there we were, the 
whole family, photographed during happy 
times in front of my home's red lacquered 
doors. —Cecilia Chiang, San Francisco 
restaurateur and cookbook author 



ing Experience/’ a plan 
to upheave the system 
with age-tailored 
approaches to eating: 
family-style meals 
for primary school- 
ers, mobile carts for 
middle schoolers, and 
online ordering for high 
schoolers. San Fran- 
cisco, we salute you. 


WAYGO 

It's like magic: Point 
your smartphone cam- 
era at the characters 
on a Chinese menu, 
and Way go (waygocpp 
.com) uses optical 
character recognition 
to overlay an English 
translation on the 
screen, unlocking a 
universe of dishes. It's 
terrific for culinary ex- 
plorers whose taste for 
char siu bao outstrips 
their fluency in Man- 
darin or Cantonese. 


SFUSD'S 
FUTURE DINING 
EXPERIENCE 

Leave it to San 
Francisco to take the 
gustatory pleasure of 
kids seriously. In an 
effort to raise a cadre 
of happy, healthy, 
food-savvy eaters, 
the San Francisco 
United School District 
(SFUSD) switched to 
a new lunch provider 
last year, Oakland’s 
Revolution Foods now 
serves up fresh meals 
cooked daily— no 
artific iai colors, flavors, 
or preservatives— to 
students in the district. 
Vegetarian pasta alfre- 
do; nitrate-free burgers 
topped with hormone- 
free cheese— every- 
thing is far tastier than 
the dreaded "mystery 
meal" at other schools. 
Using pint-size con- 
sultants, and staffing 
up with employees 
(like Tunji Elegbede, 
pictured top right) who 
really care, the District 
has also developed 
"SFUSD's Future Din- 



PRESTAT EARL 
GREY TEA MILK 
CHOCOLATE 
WAFERS 

Aromatic and almost 
paper thin, Prestat's 
Earl Grey chocolate 
wafers are made 
by steeping the tea 
directly Into cocoa 
butter. The disks melt 
almost immediately on 
the tongue, leaving be- 
hind only a remarkable 
flavor— intensely floral, 
more bergamot than 
chocolate. No wonder 
Prestat is the British 
royal family's favorite 
chocolate company, O 









Backcountry Trails. Urban Explorations. 

Come for Scottsdale's Sonoran Desert playground. Stay for the great 
outdoors - go treasure hunting at our open-air shopping centers, savor 
innovative cuisine on sun-drenched bistro patios, indulge in a moonlight 
massage. Your Scottsdale adventure is waiting. 


Scottsdale 



AdventurelnScottsdale.com 800.309.142S 








“From the 

Saveur 

Cellar” 

Wine reviews can 
evoke bittersv^eet 
emotions, even years 
later. Reading the 
review of the dry white 
Brancott Vineyards 
Reserve Gisborne 
Chardonnay 1997 that 
appeared in January/ 
February 1999's 
“From the SAVEUR 
Cellar” (saveur 
.COM/1999), Iwas 
saddened. Located on 
the east coast of New 
Zealand's North 
Island, the Gisborne 
region was long 
regarded as one of the 
country’s most reliable 
sources of chardon- 
nay But five years ago, 
the French-owned 
company that controls 
Brancott Estate 
announced it was 
canceling its contracts 
to buy Gisborne char- 
donnay robbing many 
growers of their liveli- 
hoods. Even the wine 
world isn't immune to 
the harsh realities of 
big business. But luck- 
ily there’s an artisanal 
alternative, a blossomy 
delight known as Mill- 
ton Opou Gisborne 
Chardonnay 2010 
($25) that's made from 
some of New Zealand's 
first biodynamically 
grown vines. I'm grate- 
ful for small producers 
like Annie and James 
Militon, who are 
preserving wine styles 
that might otherwise 
be lost. O —Jancis 
Robinson, author of 
jancisrobinson 
.com and a Financial 
Times columnist 
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THE SPLENDID 
TABLE 

Whether it’s a chef extol 1 i ng the beau ty of 
cooking with lard, a botanist discussing the 
history of ginger, or an inexperienced home 
cook wondering what to do with dispa- 
rate ingredients in her pantry, the affable 
Lynne Rossetto Kasper has a way of mak- 
ing everyone she interviews seem like tlie 
most delightful person on earth. And we 
love her for it. On her food-focused public 
radio program, The Splendid Table, she plays 
both student and teacher, her questions 
scholarly but often punctuated by a jolt of 
ice-breaking laughter. An esteemed cook- 
book wri ter— her book The Splendid Table: 
Recipes from Emilia-Romagna, the Heart- 
land of Italian Food (HarperCollins, 1992) 
was a Janies Beard Cookbook of the Year— 
she, along with managing producer Sally 
Swift, first hit the “On Air” button for what 
was then a local call-in show on Minnesota 
Publ ic Rad io i n 1994. It wasn’t long before 
the program gained national distribution; 
it’s now broadcast on nearly 300 stations 
nationwide, and wc’rc thrilled that it’s cel- 
ebrating its 20th anniversary this year. In 
last episodes we’ve learned about America’s 
listorie grapevines and independent steak- 
houses, and cooking with coconut oil. We 
look forward to manvmore years of listen- 

ft/ 

ing to Rossetto Kasper, knowing we’ll find 
inspiration in every episode. 
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Fresh, juicy lemon- 
grass, crimson Thai 
chiles, and fragrant 
holy basil. To find such 
a glorious bounty in 
the U.S., just stop by 
the hyperlocal Laotian 
markets of Fresno, Cal- 
ifornia, where much 
of the glowingly bright 
produce is cultivated 
only a few miles away 
by the Hmong and 
Lao farmers whose 
families settled here 
in the 1970s. Better 
yet, at Asia Supermar- 
ket (45 IS Ecrst Tutors 
Avenue; 559/252- 
7025), Golden Bowl 
{^22 7 North First Street; 
559/485-5593X and 
other Fresno grocers, 
the prices are so low 
that there's always 
cash left over for a 
green papaya salad or 
Hmong pork sausages 
with sticky rice from 
the supermarket's 
deli. —Ar^drea Nguyen, 
SAVEUR confnfeutmg 
editor 




USA & Canada Tours 


More of the World for 



More of t/ie World for Less 



TRAVEL'^ 



United States 

Southern Florida with Key West 

New Orleans & Cajun Country 

National Parks, Mt. Rushmore, 
Yellowstone & Grand Teton 

Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon & 

Zion National Parks 

New England Fall Foliage 

Classic Alaska 

Canada 

Nova Scotia & Prince Edward Island 

Canadian Rockies 



Book By Feb 28 & SAVE $200 per person. Use Promo SVNA200 


888-223-9021 • gate1travel.com 

*Offer of S2C)0 per person valid on any 2014 USA or Canada Escorted Tour or Tour ^ Cruise vacation. Pro irtoti^jieMfotvaSidsoiY east iograBa^Sons. 
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Perfect eggs.Now that is 
the mark of a great cook! As 
I was reading '"Egg Yoke” 
(SAveur.COm /20 00), a 
story about the history of eggs 
Benedict from the Decem- 
ber 2000 issue of save UR, 

I remembered learning this 
the hard way. I was a young 
man of 18* newly apprenticed 
at the Baumaniere* athree- 
Michelin-star restaurant in 
the south of France* The chef 
asked me to make him some 
fried eggs sunny side up* and I 
thought, what could be easier? 

I cracked them into a veiy hot 
pan* the whole thing bubbling 
way too fast, and the chef 
shouted some vicious profan- 
ity at me. He tossed my eggs 
in the garbage and showed me 
how it's done* as gentle with the 
eggs as he was tough on me. He 
warmed a pan with butter, salt, 
and pepper, then slid in two 
eggs and cooked them nice and 
slow until the whites were just 
a httle coagulated. Then he set 
the pan in the oven for a minute 
to heat the yolks without cook- 
ing them all the way through. 
Patience. Attention* Respect. I 
learned then that the simplest 
egg dish can reveal a cook's 
technical proficiency And 
now* a secret: One of the most 
forgiving egg preparations in 
the world is the popular French 
dish known as oeuf en cocoUe, 
an egg baked in a little ceramic 
dish (see page 92 for recipe)* 
You can put anything in with 
the egg to flavor it, from ham, 
chives* and creme fraiche to a 
little smoked salmon. It sets 
slowly in a water bath, even 
more delicately than a soft- 
poached egg, so the whites are 
firm but the yolk stays creamy 
Don't rush the cooking and 
use a great egg straight from 
a farmer, of course* and a soft* 
deep orange yolk will be your 
reward. —Wolfgang Puck, Pos 
Angeles -based chef and owner 
ofSpa^o and other restaurants 


** 




MADE 

with the same passion for 
almost 1000 years in the heart 
of the Po River Valley in Northern 
Italy using only local milk, and aged 
from 9 to over 20 months; controlled 
and guaranteed by the Consortium 
for the Protection of Grana Padano 
cheese, it has become the world’s 
best-selling PDO* cheese and one 
of the most loved products 


IN ITALY. 




A 


GRANA 

PADANO 



ITALIAN 

EXCELLENCE 


POO: Protected Designation of Origin 









Carbone’s 

Garlic 

Bread 


In a breadbasket at 
Manhattan's Carbone 

(781 Thompson Street 
212 / 254 - 3000 ; 
carbonenewyork.comX we 
discovered the Platonic 
ideal of garlic bread. 

With roasted garlic 
butter made from freshly 
chopped cloves that are 
by turns sharp and mel- 
iow, heat from red chile 
flakes, and a bit of funk 
from parmesan, each 
crunchy bite of baguette, 
scattered with parsiey 
and chives and bathed in 
olive oil, is fiercely flavor- 
ful and craveworthy. 

(See page SO for recipe.) 



Jt's one‘of the juiciest, 
most complex barbe- 
cUed chickens weVe ever 
tasted, and we have Ivy 
League poultry science 
professor Robert C. 

Baker to thank. Cornell 
Chicken— which earned 
its name from the cultlike 
following it developed 
during Baker's tenure at 
the university— is a bird 
marinated then basted in 
a tangy mayonnaise-like 
emulsion that keeps the 
meat nnoist and carannel- 
izes beautifully as it 
cooks, yielding perfectly 
bronzed, crisp skin. It's 
served at the New York 
State Fair in Syracuse 
each August, but we 
honor Baker's memory 
throughout the year by 
making it at home. (See 
page 88 for recipe.) 
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CLOCKWISE FROM LEFT: MICHAEL KRAUE., TODD COLEMAN; JON WHITTLE 




57 JAPANESE BAR TOOLS 


with oil painting, tlie equipment is paramount. Even the 
simplest drinks are painstakingly prepared. I start the way 
I Icanrcd from the Japanese masters: with the ice. Hand 
carving a perfect sphere with a trident ice pick 
knock off edges with the head and chisel witli a s 
prong, t measure spirits with a sleek, two-ounce 
Japaiiese-style jigger (R); its [irecut lines allow 
me to measure hal flounce to two -ounce pours a 
everything in between. For smooth, efficient stir 
ring, my Japanese bar spoon’s (C) tight-coiled 
stem spins easily between my fingers. For shakei 
cocktails, I reaeli for weighted, leak-proof 
KoHko ifiixingtins (D), then pour the contents 
throng]) a deep basket strainer (E)— its high 
sides can handle two drinks at once. But my 
Favorite tool is the cut-crystal Yarai mixing 
glass (F), sturdy enougli to keep in the 
freezer and so pretty that i t catches cus- 
tomers' eyes. I like to pass those customers 
their drinks as a Japanese bartender 
would, with both hands; it's a gesture 
of appreciation— a reminder 
who these exquisite tools ai 
really made for. O —Brian 
Means, bar manager al 
the Fifth Floor Restau- 
rant in San Francisco 




AT SALLY BELL’S 
KITCHEN 

There's nothing like 
a boxed lunch from 
90-year-old Sally Belfs 
Kitchen (70S West 
Grace Street, Richmond, 



Virginia; 804/644- 
2838): Inside you'll find 
a sandwich (we prefer 
pimento cheese) on 
fresh bread; a cup of 
creamy potato salad 
topped with a pickle 
chip; a cheese biscuit; 
a deviled egg; and— 
the prize— an upside- 
down cupcake, frosting 
covering the sides and 
bottom. We think of it 
as paradise in a box. 



SASSY 

MAGAZINE’S 
«E at THIS” 

We loved everything 
about Sossy— the teen 
magazine whose frank 
storytelling put it in a 
class of its own in the 
1980s and '90s — but 
especially its "Eat This" 
column .It featured 
recipes ranging from 
Sonic Youth's tuna 
tacos to comic strip 
character Weasel's 
beef chili (see page 
91 for recipe). The 
latter alluded, with 
5ossy charm, to 
legumes' ''magical" 
properties: "Some- 
times things that test 
a relationship make it 
stronger." 
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Perfection only happens when 

EVERYTHING FALLS INTO PLACE. 

Harvesting the perfect agave. Roasting it in traditional stone 
OVENS. Distilling it in small batches. Everything has to come 
together pereectly before a tequila can be called Patron. 


Simply Perfect. 

simplyperfect.com 
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“The Old Stoves of North Beach” 


Saveur crept into the food world pretty quietly in 1994, 
anticipated less as a major new voice than as *'that thing'' found- 
ing editors Colman Andrews and Dox'othy Kalins had been work- 
ing on. The magazine was handsome, that was clear enough, and 
the front pages were cluttered with tiny pieces by luminaries on 
pet topics— Marion Cunningham on iceberg lettuce; Ruth Reichl 
on Lulu Peyraud; Sheila Lukins on Russian tea. 

That yeai', we were somehow all aware of the difference 
between cinnamon and cassia, the wines of California's Central 
Coast* and the seven famous moles of Oaxaca. (I certainly glanced 
at the issue that summer when I was reviewing Los Angeles*s 
Guelaguetza, the first important Oaxacan restaurant to open in 
the United States*) But in its first year* SAVEUR may have been a 
magazine more frequently referred to than actually read. 

I think the tone of the magazine was set by an article in the 
September/October 1994 issue, "The Old Stoves of North Beach” 
(saveurxom/1994), by cooking-school teacher Peggy Knick- 
erbocker (who also wrote that Oaxaca story)* which established a 
lot of the tropes for which saveur would become known. 


The story covered a corner of San Francisco's old-fashioned 
Italian cuisine that pretty much everybody had considered cli- 
cheby the mid-1960s, anditconcentratedonhome cooking, with 
dishes like cipolline in agrodolce, or sweet and sour cipolline 
onions (pictured below; seepage 80 for recipe)* instead of dishes 
reinterpreted by glamorous chefs. The ingredients were plain. 
The cooks were in their 70s and 80s (saveur has always been 
interested in grandmothers). The photographs were glowing 
but informal, and they were taken in extremely modest apart- 
ment kitchens. 

Most important, the story seemed to be less about food than 
about cooking, and the people who cooked* and the context in 
which the food was cooked— an experience unavailable to you 
as a tourist but almost inescapable, one assumes, if you hap- 
pened to be related to one of the "Old Stoves*" which was how 
the neighborhood's famous home cooks apparently referred 
to one another. Saveur wasn't selling you anything— it was 
inviting you into a world. —Jonathan Gold, restaurant critic, Los 
Angeles Times 
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In author ANDREA NGUYEN'S May 2009 Story 
“Coming Home” (SAVEUR. COM/2009), about her 
return to her native Saigon after 33 years, I found 
a connection to my own past I am a black Ameri- 
can, a child of the 1960s, and a food historian. I also 
feel a powerful tie to Vietnam^ Every American of 
my generation does; we were all marked by the 
war that showed up nightly on our television sets. 
I was a French major and later a French teacher 
and therefore knew something of the history that 
Vietnam shared with the French West African col- 


onies that were the subject of my doctoral work. It 
was in Dakar, Senegal* and Abidjan, Cote d'Ivoire, 
while doing my fieldwork that I ate my first Viet- 
namese food, long before it became popular in the 
U.S. Nguyen's article resonated deeply It spoke 
of past, present, homecomings, exile, and most 
important, family The recipes were intriguing. 
I was especially struck by one for do chua, carrot 
and daikon pickle. Would it replicate the crunchy, 
slightly sweet slaw that I remembered? The ingre- 
dients were simple enough, and soon I was peel- 
ing, paring, and whisking. When it was ready, it 
was exactly as my taste buds recalled from the 
small restaurant in Abidjan where I'd first eaten it 
with my late mother more than three decades ear- 
lier. I made a big batch and ate it with everything 
for the next several days: stir-fries, potatoes, roast 
pork, on sandwiches. Each time I added it to my 
plate, I marveled at how food captures memory 
and how one very simple recipe had the ability to 
join two seemingly very different families across 
time and space: Andrea Nguyen's and my own. 
—Jessica Harris, S AVEUR contributing editor 








APPETIZING 

STORES 


Most mornings, there's nowhere I'd 
rather be than an appetizing store, 
where a cream cheese-schmeared 
bagel piled high with smoked fish is 
an art form. At the turn of the 20lh 
century, imrriigrant Jews established 
these temples of lox and herring in 
American cities as counterparts to 
meat-kosher delicatessens, where 
dairy products such as cream 
cheese were verboten. Stores 
specializing in the cold appetizers 
that would have started a meal back 
home in Eastern Europe— smoked, 
pickled, and creamed fish and 
vegetables— were especially popular 
in New York City, which rernains 
the appetizing epicenter. There, at 
the Lower East Side's centenarian 
Russ & Daughters 079 East Houston 
Street; 212/475-4880; russund 
daughters. com), I peer into the glim- 
mering carryout case at the myriad 
treasures from the sea, and place 
my standard order: a bialy— the 
bagel's flat, oniony cousin— with 
horseradish cream cheese and 
salt-cured American salmon belly, 
aka lox, hand-sliced so thin you can 
see the sun through it. Uptown, at 
Barney Greengrass (547 Amsterdam 
Avenue; 212/724-4707; barney green 
gross.comX a 106-year-old institu- 
tion also known as "The Sturgeon 
King," I sit at a rickety table and 
indulge in an egg scramble loaded 
with the namesake cured lake fish 
with its briny, buttery flesh, and 
served with a side of Woody 
Alien-brand sarcasm. There are 
even upstart appetizing stores. 
Brooklyn's newfangled Shetsky's 
(257 Smith Street; 718/855-8817; 
shelskys.com) sources the smokiest, 
meatiest whitefish from Wiscon- 
sin's Door County. The hunt for 
great sable— creamy black cod 
from cold Pacific waters— has led 
me to shops in other cities, including 
Kaufman's Deli (4905 West Demp- 
ster, Skot/e, /7iir?o/s; 847/677-6190; 
kaufmansdeli.com) in the Chicago 
suburbs, where they bake bagels 
and cornmeal-dredged rye breads 
daily. But when Tm home in my own 
town, Toronto, I head to United 
Bakers Dairy Restaurant (506 Law- 
rence Avenue Wesf; 476/789-0579; 
unitedbcfkers-ca), where the fatty 
Nova Scotia smoked salmon is ac- 
companied by a giant twisted poppy 
seed bagel, cucumber, tomato, a 
huge scoop of cream cheese, and all 
the gossip you can stomach. —David 
Sax, sA'v EUR contributing editor 

A customer surveys the oflerings at 
Russ & Daughters, New York City 
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CHtLSEA POMALES <1B); JACOB KEPLER 


63 MAIL 
ORDER 
PIES 

Fur our money, the best innovation in Ameri- 
can baked goods since sliced bread might be 
mail-order pie: great regional wonders deliv- 
ered directly to your doorstep). For handjiiEide 
butterscotch chip (A), pecan (II), or Texas 
Trash (M)-a carnival of pecans, caramck 
coconut, chocolate chips, griiham crackers, 
and pretzels-”We turn to Texas's Royers Round 
Top Cafe {979/249-3611; royersroimdtopcafe 
xoni). The Key lime pie (H) from Key West 
Key Lime Pie Co. (877/882-7437; keywest 
keylimepiecoxom) lias a silky Hlliiig and 
a bright lime bite; a more portable 
t^ption is the Key lime pie bar (K), a 
slice dipped in dark chocolate and plant- 
ed on a stick. Pennsylvanians McClure's 
Bakery (717/442-4461; faithhopeand 
shoofiy.com) dishes up shoo fly pies 
(C) rich with a dark, gooey molasses 
filling. Louisville's Homemade Ice 
Cream Sc Pie Kitchen (502/459-8184; 
piekilchen.com) makes a killer lemon 
or chocolate chess pie (rJ), both riffs 
on the sweet Southern classic, while the 
Bay Area's Three Babes Bakeshop (4I5/6I7- 
9774; ihreehaheshcikeshop.com) offers a salty 
honey walnut pie (E), an elegant spi ri on a tra- 
ditional nut pic. The towering Caramel Pecan 
Levee High Apple Pie (F) from Missouri's 
Blue Owl Bakery (636/464-3128; thehlue 
owlgijishopxom) is a slviwstopper: 18 apples 
packed high into a ten-pound pie. The Wil- 
lamette Wiley Pie Comi>aiiy (503/362-HH57; 
wvpie.com) also goes long on fruit pies, from 
apple (G) to peach (1), but marionberry (N)^ 
made from a local fruit, is our favorite. Though 
C( jiisidered a holiday specialty, we order mince 
pie (J) from Virginia's Red Truck Bakery Sc 
Market (540/347-2224; redtruckbakery.com) 
year-round: here, suet-laced pastry and a fruit 
filling gets a sprinkle of bourbon sugar. Whole 
cherries are layered into pies from Michigan's 
Grand Traverse Pic Company (866/444-7437; 
gtpie.com), then topped witli either a delicate 
crumble for thecherry crumb (L), or chocolate 
fudge for the cherry ganachc (0). The all-ber- 
ry pie (P) from Massachusetts's Centerville Pie 
Co. (774/470-1406; centervillepiesxom) is load- 
ed with blackberries, blueberries, cranberries, 
strawberries, and raspberries, while the shaker 
lemon pie (Q) from Brooklyn’s First Prize Pies 
at Rutter & Scotch (646/338-68J2; haUerand 
scotch.com) is a duct of smooth custard and 
chewy lemon slices. Despite its silly look upon 
delivery, the apple pie in a paper bag (R) from 
Wisconsin's the Elegant Farmer (262/363- 
6770; degantfarmerconi) goes in the oven* bag 
and all, and emerges with buttery fruit and a 
crisp crust. —Jane and Michael Stern, S AVRun 
contribiiling editors 
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OMAKASEAT 

MIZUMI 

Chef Devin Hashi- 
moto's East-meets- 
West omakase at 
Mizumi (3131 South 
Las Vegas Boutewd; 
702/248-3463; 
wynnios vegas . com) 
thrills like few other 
meals in Las Vegas. 
After an opulent 
amuse-bouche— 
say, salmon tartare, 
wasabi creme 
fraiche, and Osetra 
caviar— a jewel- 
box of appetizers 
arrives: tender 
octopus carpaccio; 
a duck confittaco 
with Korean chile 
sauce; and a lobster 
beignet dressed 
like the Japanese 
street food 
in torrkatsu sauce, 
bonito flakes, and 
sweet mayo. Next, 
a stunner: a purple- 
spined urchin shell 
cradling silky udon 
noodles tossed 
with chile-laced 
pollack roe. Stir in 
the shiso and the 
quail and salmon 
eggs that top it, and 
it's briny, unctuous, 
exquisite. Marbled 
Wagyu shortrib, 
cooked sous vide 
for 72 hours, is 
meltingly tender. 

A tower of pristine 
raw fish readies the 
palate for dessert: 
a white-chocolate 
kabuki mask doming 
a molten chocolate 
cake with a praline 
rice-cracker crust, 
the perfect send-off 
for a high-flying 
meal that gorgeous- 
ly unites Asian and 
Occidental flavors. 
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ELECTRIC 

STOVES 


Forgive me for signing the 
lease with every intention 
Of dragging you to the curb. 
That was before I got to know 
your quirks and charms: 
How fast you bring water to 


The tender warmth you wrap 
around cakes, 

Your secret code for commu- 
nicating on and off. 
Induction pales beside your 
coiled crimson burners, 
Which have hurled me back 
40 years or more 
To a kitchen my mom might 
- have ruled 
And loathed, since she far 
preferred gas to electric. 

So what if the broiler cycles 
with utter abandon; 

You develop crusts with suctT 
confidence 

That now I trust you with my 
expensive loins. 

Tve learned to tinker with 
your nuanced knobs. 
Searching for a less.tempera- 
menta! temperature, 

No longer caring that 
Medium is implied- 
As I gently line your drip pans 
with foil. 

Just like our mothers fit 
dough into pie plates, 

I can only admire your ability 
to put food on the table, 
And thetrs. ♦ 

—Kerri Conan, o Lawrence, 
Kansas-based writer 
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Sometimes I bring out the 
headphones because I feel 
like hearing my favorite 
music. Other times, it's 
simply because I don't feel 
like hearing my favorite 
coworkers. Either way. 




Acoustic Noise Cancelling 
headphones 
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THE BEST AROUND-EAR HEADPHONES WE VE EVFR MADE, 

The world isn't exactly a quiet place. That's why we pioneered noise 
cancelling headphones. Put them on, and you'll hear more of the full, 
rich sound of your favorite music - because you'll hear less of everything 
else around you. Experience Bose QC®15 headphones risk-free for 30 days. 
Ask about free shipping and our easy payment plan, with no interest from 
Bose. And enjoy better sound wherever you go. 

To order or iearn more: 

Bose.com/QL 1 1.800.729.2073, ext. Q8777 


©2013 Bose Corporation. The distinctivedesign ofthe headphoneoval ring is atrademark of Bose Corporation. Financing, savings andfree shipping 
offers not to be combined with other offers or applied to previous purchases, and subject to change without notice. Offer valid 11/24/13-1/4/14. Risk- 
free refers to 30-day trial only, requires productpurchase and does not include retui^hipping. Delrtery is subject to productavailability. Award as 
voted by TripAd visor travelers. CC013267D 
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The best thing about railway 
travel in Japan is e/c/ben, art- 
fully composed faento lunch 
boxes sold at e^a' or train stations 
that allow you to sample each 
region's specialties. Travelers 
from Hokkaido in the north tuck 
into ekiben of sweet steamed 
snow crab legs, plump beads of 
salmon roe, and crispy pickled 
lotus root arrayed on beds of 
shredded egg omelette; ekiben 
from Hamamatsu Station on the 
south central coast feature grilled 
eel sprinkled with sesame seeds, 
flanked by Japanese pickles and 
served over sweet soy-sauce- 
simmered rice. But my favorite 
may be from Yokokawa Station 
up in the mountains: Steam- 
ing braised chicken, chestnuts, 
burdock, bamboo shoots, and 
dried apricots are served atop 
rice in a takeaway clay pot, 
unique even in the days before 
plastic when ek/ben were still 
packaged in wooden boxes. With 
more than 500 train stations and 
over 1,600 styles of ek/ben on 
offer, the choices are dizzying, 
but the ritual stays the same: As 
the train leaves the station, the 
coach fills with the sounds of beer 
tabs snapping back, ek/ben lids 
popping open, and the rustling of 
dozens of disposable chopsticks 
being freed from their wrappers 
as everyone prepares to dig in. 
—Scott Haas, author of Back of the 
House (Berkley Trade, 2013) 




Kriipuk We"re crazy for krupuk, crunchy chips whose name throughout 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and Singapore is an onomatopoeia for their fantas- 
tic crackle* A category more vast, even, than Western potato chips, krupiik 
are made fi’om all sorts of fascinating ingredients— tapioca flour with dried 
shrimp, bitter melinjo seed, tempeh— then sun-dried and sold uncooked. 
When dropped into hot oil, they swell magically into crispy wonders we can't 
stop eating* Is there a better cocktail snack? We doubt it. O 
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RESTAURANT 

BLOGS 

Lately I've been 
noticing restaurants 
stepping up their 
online game, telling 
their stories through 
substantive blogs that 
educate and entertain 
readers. It's exhila- 
rating: I may not be 
able to dine on Alex 
Stupak's seven salsas 
at New York's Empel- 
lon Cocina, but the 
restaurant's tumbir 
(e mp ei/o n.tum bir com) 
brims with recipes, 
stories about Mexican 
cuisine, and videos 
so I can learn salsa 
making from Stupak 
himself. The blog for 
Seattle's The Whale 
Wins (thewhahwins 
.com/biogrhtml) pops 
with gorgeous pho- 
tographs, paeans to 
foods like Hama Hama 
oysters and roast 
chicken, and even 
reimagined lyrics for 
songs like Katy Perry's 
"Teenage Dream" 
(which includes a cou- 
plet about former New 
York Times restaurant 
critic Frank Bruni). 

But my favorite is the 
blog of San Francisco's 
No pa (nopo/fze.com). 
Its videos and pod- 
casts celebrate the 
food producers who 
make the place thrive, 
with content ranging 
from a treatise on the 
plight of honeybees 
to discussions with 
people like James 
Freeman, founder of 
Blue Bottle Coffee. It 
shows how a restau- 
rant can weave itself 
into a community and 
invite anybody, any- 
where into the fold. 
—Pooio iucchesk staff 
reporter, San Francisco 
Chronicle 
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“Shape Shifters” 



In his may 2008 saveur article, “Shape Shifters” (saveurxom/ 2 008), author 
Frederick Kaufman visits a professor at Ohio State University who studies plant genes 
that control the shapes of fruits and vegetables. The profhas developed proprietary soft- 
ware for shape analysis and has a patent pending on one shape gene but refuses to hint at 
what new gene she*s hunting. Rereading Kaufman's article, with its palpable enthusiasm 
and frustration, I wish he had seen and tasted what I did last September at a gathering 
at the Stone Bai'ns Center for Food & Agriculture in Pocantico Hills, New York. There, 
Dan Barber introduced a starry conclave of 40-plus feUow chefs (among them Fer- 
ran Adria, April Bloomfield, and Daniel Humm) to a group of university scientists and 
independent seed breeders, all eager to use the best of traditional and modern breed- 
ing tools to develop the produce and grains of the chefs' dreams. Openly, collaboratively, 
we discussed the future of food, and we ate. The breeders described peppers developed 
for aroma rather than heat, tomatoes for resistance to the periodically devastating late 
blight, wheats for making lighter-textured whole-grain bread, maltlike syrups to replace 
commodity sugar. We dined on new varieties of potato and winter squash and that star- 
tlingly good bread. This new chefs and breeders collective promises to shift much more 
than shapes. —Harold McGee, food-science writer 
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America's own little 
tropical paradise. 
—Amy Ira verso, senior 


FLORIDA’S 

/ifestyfe editor, Yankee 

CITRUS STANDS 

Magazine 

You see them all along 
the highways of the 
Sunshine State: huge, 
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splintering plywood 
signs reading "Indian 

THE CARTON 

River Citrus, Pecan 

The Carton, a two- 

Rolls, Jellies, Honey, 

year-old Beiruti food 

and Preserves— Next 

quarterly produced in 

Exit!" Pull over and 

English, Arabic, and 

you'll find one of 

French, features writ- 

Florida's citrus farm 

ers from throughout 

stands. Some, like 

the Middle East. It's a 

the Orange Ring in 

wildly exciting read, at 

Haines City, have 

turns serious (explor- 

been in business for 

ing how Lebanon's 

a century and ship 

Brazilian community 



their fruit all over the 
country. Others are 
more ramshackle 
operations attached 
to gas stations and of- 
fering little more than 
bagged-up Sunkist 
oranges, refrigerator 
magnets, and a selec- 
tion of seashell wind 
chimes. No matter— I 
always make a point of 
stopping. Maybe ifs 
out of nostalgia for my 
great-aunt Helen who 
used to send boxes of 
Florida citrus to us in 
Massachusetts when 
I was a kid. Or maybe 
it's for the simple 
pleasure of peeling 
open a cool, juicy 
Honeybell orange 
and devouring 
it while leaning 
against my car in 
a sun-baked park- 
ing lof. Eifher way, 
there's a charm to 
these operations, 
one that harks 
back to a time— 
long before golf 
courses and 
condos invaded 
this place— when 
Florida remained 


has maintained its 
identity, hanging onto 
traditional pork dishes 
despite local taboos); 
sensual Can exegesis 
on the art of cake 
decorating from a 
fashion designer); and 
somber (a woman's 
diary-style reflec- 
tion on her meals in 
prison). The eclectic 
writing is matched by 
lively photography and 
wide-ranging recipes 
for dishes like yufka, 
a Turkish pastry filled 
with lamb and ac- 
companied by garlicky 
yogurt and hot pepper 
oil; and a Yemeni 


JHF CARTON 
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chicken soup spiced 
with coriander, peppers, 
cloves, and cardamom. 
Each story is an enrich- 
ing take on the modern 
Middle Eastern experi- 
ence, each page visually 
dynamic and packed 
with information. We 
can't wait for the next 
issue. O 


pv The world’s greatest takeaway burger, the chimichurri, or chimi, hails from the 

J Dominican Republic. A patty dressed with shredded cabbage, onions, and a 

£ Worcestershire-spiked ketehup-mayo blend knowm in the Dominiemi Repub- 

lic as mha golf, it’s layered onto a bun or a pan de agua — a short, fluffy baguette— where its 
toppings meld into a messy pink coleslaw. A dash of hot sauce, and creamy and cold com- 
bine \wth the beefy, spicy, tart, and sweet flavors (see page 86 for recipe). Whether in the 
Northeast, Miami, or the Dominican Republic, this is the perfect late-night snack. —Rachel 
Wharton, a New York City-based writer 
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LA CORNUE 
RANGES 

People call stoves from 
the French company La 
Cornue the Ferraris of 
ranges for good reason: 
They can cost upward 
of $13,000, and theyVe 
as powerful and sexy as 
any Italian sports car. 
On a visit to Paris, I was 
stopped in my tracks by 
a model in a beauti- 
ful green color called 
p/sfache. It took years 
(and a generous gift 
from my mother-in-law) 
to save up for one of 
my own. But, boy, was 
it worth the wait. The 
gas oven's vaulted top 
allows heat to circulate 
like a convection oven, 
turning out crisp- 
crusted pizza marghen- 
tas and roasting chick- 
ens so the meat stays 
juicy while the skin 



gets shatteringly crisp. 
The stove top's French 
plaque— a p/ancha-like 
flat cast-iron surface — 
becomes hot enough in 
the center to sear thin 
veal scallopini but can 
remain cool enough at 
the edges to simmer 
a delicate meat brodo 
at the same time. It's 
the only range I've ever 
lusted after, and the last 
one I'll ever need, O 
— Cathy Wh/ms, 
chef-owner of Nostra na 
and Ovea Shoker /Vj 
Porthnd, Oregon 
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The most unexpectedly exciting part ot Nevv 
York City for culinary discoveries? Staten 
Island. The 60-square-mile island, surrounded 
by the New York Harbor, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and Raritan Bav, isn't accessible bv subwav, 
only by car or ferry. Here, in the most bucolic of 
boroughs, Italian families tend kitchen gardens 
framed in squash blossoms, Mexican farmers 
till fields of papalo and epazote, and fishermen 
set crab pots and reel stripers from the surf. 
It's a world of wild abundance where vou can 

ml 

hike 25 miles along the forested Green belt and 
then sate your hunger with some of the city's 
most fabled pizza: the thin, slurpy version from 
Joe & Pat’s 0758 Viclory Boulevard; 718/98]- 
0887; joeandpatspizzanyxoniy, Lee’s Tavern's 
small, crispy-crusted pies (60 Hancock Street; 
718/667-9749); or Deniiio’s meatball, onion, 
and ricotta special (524 Port Richmond Aveuue; 
718/442-9401; deninosxom). 

Those pizzas are a given here. After all, Rich- 
mond County, which encompasses all of Staten 
Island, boasts the nation's largest percentage of 
Italia n-Amcricans. Also a given are old-school 
Italian restaurants like the nonagenarian Basi- 
lio Inn (6 Gale<ivUle Court; 718/447-9292; hamlio 
innxom). On this charming restaurant's covered 
back porch overlooking a bocce court surround- 
ed by fig trees and bushy herb plants, we feast 
on garl icky clam -laden Unguine ulle and 

silky liousemade pappardcllc in a bright, fresh 
tomato sauce dotted with goat cheese. For 
dessert, we like to head over to Royal Crown 
Bakery (1350 Hylan Boulevard; 718/668- 
0284} for outstanding cannolis— fresh-fried 
pastry tubes piped with sweet ricotta laced 
with chocolate chips. The place shares a patio 
with its sister spot, Royal Cucina, where we 
pick up a hero for later: prosciutto, provolone, 
soppressata, eapieola, mortadella, roasted 
peppers, you name it, on an Italian roll fresh 

Facing page; Head baker Miguel Cliuc at 
Staten Island^s Royal Croivn Bakery. 


from the bakery's oven. 

Beyond Italian, there are all sorts of flavors to 
be had in what is now New York's most rapidly 
diversifying borough. In Port Richmond, where 
the jukeboxes crank out Mexican corridas and 
holero.% another awesome sandwich stop is 
Monte Alban Supermarket (170 Port Rich- 
mond Avenue; 718/650-0036}. Here, a torta 
like the Cubano— a mayo-dressed bolillo roll 
freighted with head cheese, roast pork, chicken 
franks, Oaxacan cheese* avocado* lettuce, onion, 
pickles, jalapenos— makes a meal and a half. 

Indeed, no matter the cuisine, it's an island tit 
for big appetites: At Killmeyer’s Old Bavaria 
Inn (4254 Arthur Kill Road; 718/984-1202; 
killmeyers.com), a revival of a Teutonic tavern 
first established here in 1850, dirndl-clad frau- 
Icins with New York accents proffer hefty plates 
of sauerbraten, wursts, and grilled pork steaks. 
And at Lakmwana (668 Bay Street; 347/857- 
66)19; lakrtnvanaxom), one of several Sri Lankan 
restaurants not far from the ferry terminal, the 
curries— earthy goat; sweet-spicy pork; soupy 
lentils laced with cumin; hard-cooked eggs in 
a sauce verdant with pandan and curry leaves—’ 
are all-vou-can-cat at the Sunday bu ffet. 

For a final snack before heading back across 
the vvater, we seek out a hidden gem: cheese 
borek. Phyllo dough coiled around a tangy 
feta, ricotta, and egg filling and baked until 
browui and crispy outside and stretchy and 
chewy within, it's an incomparable Balkan 
treat you'd ncycr imagine could be enjoyed at 
My Family Pizza (340 Victory Boulevard, 
718/720 -4500; ch u ckspizzany. co m) — unless 
someone told you that this unassuming slice 
shop is run by members of the island's Alba- 
nian community. Well, cat's out of the bag now. 
Guess it's time you hopped the ferry. 


Flipping THROUGH anold 
SAVEUR 100, 1 was catapulted 
back to 2006, when item 42, 
Hungry Planet: What the World 
(SAVEUR.COM/2006), 
first came to my attention. The 
book made a profound impres- 
sion on me. I pulled it from the 
bookshelf. Authors Peter Menzel 
and Faith D'Aluisio asked 30 
families from 24 countries to 
pose in front of a week's supply 
of food. The result is ''a culinary 
atlas of the planet at a time of ex- 
traordinary change." I remember 
my shock at the Greenland fam- 
ily who hauled a seal across the 
ice, then headed inside for Ritz 
Crackers; that a Manila fam- 
ily of eight sharing 200 square 
feet sacrificed to buy Cheez 
Whiz. But it w^as the Chinese 
who provided the most eloquent 
snapshot of the moment. The 
urban Dongs proudly displayed 
Haagen-Dazs and French bread. 
Meanwhile, the rural Cuis stuck 
to tradition with rice, fish, and 
vegetables. What, I wonder, are 
the Cuis eating today? Looking 
at those pictures reminds me 
of why I cherish S AVE UR . If we 
want the future to be better than 
the past, we need to remember 
what's worth holding onto. O 
—Ruth Reichh New York City- 
based writer and editor 
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THE SALTBOX 
SEAFOOD JOINT 

The daily-caught fish 
bristles with fresh- 
ness, the preparations 
reveal chef Ricky 
Moore's creativity 
and skill: toothsome 
grilled bluefish in a 
smoky-spicy rub of 
paprika and Aleppo 
pepper (see page 90 
for recipe); an oyster 
roll, the plump, sweet 
mollusks dusted in 
fine cornmeal before 
frying, then topped 
with a fresh herb-laced 
slaw. Moore's tiny 
but mighty Saltbox 
Seafood Joint (60S 
North Magnum Street; 
919/908’8970; salt 
boxseofoodjoir^t 
xoni) in Durham, 

North Carolina, fulfills 
our wildest fantasies 
of what a takeout fish 
shack can be. 
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LAZY WOMAN’S 
PIE 

The region of Epirus 
in northwest Greece 
is famous for its 
rjfewopjfa, savory 
tarts so easy to make 
they're nicknamed 
"lazy woman's pies.'' 
Twenty-five years ago, 

I had an unforget- 
table version at Kiki's, 
a restaurant in the 
village of Monodendri, 
Served straight out of 
the wood-fired oven, it 
had a flaky, cracker- 
thin crust; the topping 
was a simple mix of 
egg and crumbled feta. 
Kiki took her recipe 
to the grave, but I 
developed a version 
that's as good as 
what I remember: airy 
baked egg and cheese, 
fragrant with oregano 
and thyme, spiked 
with just a bit of heat 
from chile flakes, and 
layered with buttery 
phyllo. It's almost too 
ample a reward for the 
little effort involved in 
making it, (See page 




85 for recipe.) —Aglala 
Kremezi, author of 
Vegetarian Mediterra- 
nean Feasts (Abrams, 
forthcoming, 2014) 
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LIVER AND 
ONIONS AT THE 
BLACK HOOF 

Before visiting 
Toronto's The Black 
Hoof (92S Duridos 
Street West,' 416/SSi- 
8854; thebiackhoof 
.com), I had yet to meet 
a liver and onions dish 
I could truly love. That 
changed when a bowl 
arrived at the table: 
a tangle of braised 
mushrooms, miniature 
caramelized whole 
cipolline onions, and 
in place of the typical 
pan-fried calf's liver, a 
thick swoosh of light, 
creamy duck liver 
pate (see page 80 for 
recipe), Simple, classy, 
superb. I fell hard. 

— Christina Tosi, chef- 
owner of Manhattan s 
Momofuku Milk Bar 
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PAULE 
CAILLAT’S 
BROWN BUTTER 
TART CRUST 

You are but half an 
hour from a perfect pie 
crust— no kneading, 
no chilling, no rolling. 
All praise Paule Caillat, 
a Parisian cooking- 
school teacher who 
learned the technique 
from her husband's 
grandmother. It calls 
for heating butter and 
vegetable oil in a bowl 
in the oven, then add- 
ing flour, which froths 
exuberantly. Seconds 
later it's ready to be 
pressed into tins and 
baked. The golden, fra- 
grant shell is perfect 
for filling with anything 
you like, but we keep 
it simple with pastry 
cream and berries so 
the miraculous crust 
can speak for itself. 
(See page 94 for 
recipe.) 
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“King of Fruit” 

On trips to India, I always savor 
with languor and joy small, sweet, green- 
skinned Langra mangoes, forever asso- 
ciated in my mind with Madhur Jaf- 
frey’s story ''King of Fruit” in the June/ 
July 2005 issue of SAVEUR (SAVEUR 
.com/2005) and with her mango curry 
fragrant with cumin, turmeric, fresh curry 
leaves, and ginger, heated by hot chiles and 
cooled by sweet jaggery and coconut (see 
page 91 for recipe). But mangoes, like me, 
went round the world a long time ago. 

Fifty years back, on the streets of 
Merida, a city at the tip of Mexico's thumb 
in the Yucatan, I walked by dozens of 
knife-wielding women who, in a hot sec- 
ond, stripped the mango’s skin in a single 
spiral, their thumbs guiding the blades 
as they scored the flesh in four vertical 
and six diagonal slashes. They stuck each 
dripping fruit on a stick, sprinkled it with 
lime and pasilla chile, and handed it to sla- 
vering wayfarers. It was glorious, the color 
of Mexico's globular sun with the velvet 
texture of its air. 

These days I still eat the freshest of 
fresh mangoes from the market every 
summer on my rented patio in Tepoztlan, 
just south of Mexico City. I begin each 
morning with those flavors of mango and 
lime: I cut orange-yellow cubes of the sug- 
ary indigenous Ataulfo mango, set them 
on a green plate, and mist them with lime 
juice from the citrus trees in my garden 
that weep fruit. As I savor my sweet, sharp 
breakfast, I watch the sun rise behind the 
acacia trees, all the time wondering, how 
did this wanderer get so lucky? —Betty 
Fussell author of 11 books, including Rais- 
ing Steaks: The Life and Times of Ameri- 
can Beef (Harcourt, 2008) 
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Roquefort, Mandiego, Stilton— these are household names for American 
diccsc lovers* And if I get my way, Zimbro, Serpa, and other Portuguese cheeses 
will soon be as well. Portugal's glorious lesser -known cheeses first caught my 
attention on a trip to Lisbon, where T fell in love with a handful of qu€ijo*s made 
from the distinctive earthy* tangy milk of sheep and goats that graze the coun- 
try's rocky terrain. I discovered (81) amarelo da Beira Baixa, a washed-rind 
cheese that marries goat and sheep's milk for a smooth semi so Ft texture and a 
salty flavor with subtle hints of grass. Some traditional Portuguese cheese mak- 
ers start their curd with cardoon thistles instead of animal rennet, which lends 
(82) Zimbro and (83) Serpa a sharp* vegetal qua! ity Zimbro has a golden rind 
that protects a luxurious interior of puddinglike raw sheep's milk cheese that 
I enjoy by the spoonful* Younger wheels of Serpa have bright notes of butter 
and yeast* though I prefer the concentrated piquant flavors that develop a year 
into the aging process. Firm-textured (84) Terrincho Velho is rubbed with 
paprika and olive oil* the smoky flavor intermingling with the nutty bite of the 
aged sheep's milk. But the pillowy goats' milk center of the iconic (85) cabra 
raiano may provide the best introduction to the world of Portuguese cheese. 
Gently tart* sweet* and herbaceous* it's best enjoyed smeared on rustic bread 
alongside a cool glass of vinhoverde.Per/ezYo. O — Michelle Loayza, aN^ew York 
C/Vv-ftt/sed writer 
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86 Snapseed 

There are hundreds of smartphone photo apps out there, many of them designed to enhance the images we snap on our iPhones and Androids. But wethinkthe 
best IS Google's Snapseed. The simple interface belies the app's incredible power to edit and elevate any image. The thing that matters to us Is what Snapseed 
does to food pics. With one swipe of a finger, we can saturate photographs with color, doing full justice to any dish, The appalso allows ustoeasily adjust bright- 
ness so a restaurant entree photographed in low light, whether It's a glistening ginger-glazed salmon ora juicy burger and fries, looks as if it were shot by a pro. 
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Dear Raspberries 
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My siblings and i used to spend much of our time 
in the summers crammed into the back of our fam- 
ily’s station wagon, cruising down Dash Point Road 
between Seattle and Tacoma, Washington, loading 
the trunk with wild blackberries and raspberries. Hot 
and sunburned, with red-stained hands, we'd push 
on, knowing the longer we foraged, the bigger the pay- 
off would be come wintertime. 

My mom, brother, sister, and I usually ate a good 
deal of those berries fresh with a simple scoop of van- 
illa ice cream or some slightly sweetened cream— to 
this day my favorite dessert in the world. When we'd 
had our fill, we'd turn the rest into jams and jellies or 
make a whole mess of pies and freeze them unbaked. 
In the middle of winter, we'd throw them in the oven, 
then enjoy a piping-hot slice, fragrant with the sum- 
mer's bounty:", after dinner. 

Author Melissa Hamilton’s July/August 2001 
''Dear Raspberries" (saveur,COM/2001), 
the fruit, sung to me in the way food memo- 
ries often do, allowing me almost to taste 
the sweet-tart, jnst-picked fruit of my 
childhood, juicy, ripe, and warm from the sunr 
Mostly, though, it made me wish I had frozen 
more berries this past summer for the chilly win- 
ter upon us* —Mario Bataii chef, restaurateur, and 
author, most recently o/Molto Bataii: Simple Family 
Meals from My Home to Yours {Ecco, 2011) 



LEAFY G 
STEMS 


KEEN 



You hereby have my 
permission to ignore 
recipe instructions to toss 
out the stems of leafy 
greens like chard and kale: 
They don't belong on the 
culinary Island of Misfit 
Toys! Instead, thinly slice 
young, juicy stems and 
eat them raw, or chop up 
thicker fibrous stalks and 
saute them in olive oil until 
tender. They'll turn the 
frown upside down in the 
saddest of salads and bol- 
ster soups, stews, and even 
pastas with their intense, 
grassy flavor —Corot 
Blytvire, a Washington, D£- 
isecf wnter 







CAUFORMAARTBTS 

COOK.9OOK 


CALIFORNIA 

ARTISTS 

COOKBOOK 

For inspiration, we 
turn to the Cotifomio 
Artists Cookbook 
(Abbeville Press, 
1982), an oddly 
beautiful collection 
of artists' reci- 
pes— Ansel Adams' 
sorrel soup, Wayne 
Thiebaud's spa- 
ghetti with mizithra 
(see page 93 for 
recipe)— and food- 
centric artwork like 
Thiebaud's iconic 
paintings of cakes, 
IVlark Adams' lumi- 


nous watercolors 
of vegetables, and 
a photo of a plate 
from Judy Chicago's 
famous "Dinner 
Party" installation. 


SHIO*KOJI 

It looks like por- 
ridge, but shio-koji is 
actually a game- 
changing pantry 
staple. A Japanese 
condiment made 
from shfo, or salt, 
and rice inoculated 
by koji, the mold 
used to make miso 
and sake, it trans- 
forms fish, meat, 
and vegetables 
into sweet-salty, 
umami-packed 
vehicles of flavor. 
We use it in place 
of soy sauce in 
marinades for roast 
chicken or grilled 
fish, drop a dash 
into vinaigrettes 
to balance acidity, 
and even whisk it 
into our morning 
scrambled eggs. O 


The Sunday after-church spread in the small southern Virginia community where I grew up often 
included pan de sal, pillowy rolls that the Filipino women in our Catholic congregation would bring 
along with them from home. The rolls, which take a tumble in bread crumbs before proofing and baking, 
have a sweet and tender, spongy interior* I still crave them today, far from home, so I make them myself* 
Whether fresh from the oven, buttered and dipped into coffee, or sandwiching country ham, there's 

Kellie Evans 


nothing better* (See page 82 for recipe*) 
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FLIPPING THROUGH THE May 2011 issue of 
SAVE UR (saveurxom/2011)* I was arrested 
by the image of pieces of lightly charred skew- 
ered meats set against the vivid green of a 
banana leaf and a basting brush cut from a 
lemongrass stalk. It's the food that started my 
culinary journey seven years ago: satay 
For most of my life Fd been a lover of food but 
a neophyte in the kitchen. That changed when 
my wife Kim gave me a copy of SAVEUR editor- 
in-chief James Oseland's Cradle of Flavor 
(WW. Norton & Company, 2006) for Christ- 
mas— an invitation to start cooking. I began 
with the satays, the only Indonesian dish Fd 
ever eaten. I not only made them, but, to our 
shared surprise, made them well. I went on to 
cook through the entire book, feeling all the 
while that I was participating in a sensual and 
cultural experience. We learned collectively 
as a household to appreciate the odor of toast- 
ed dried shrimp paste (now the best ''worst'" 
smell in our household, as it indicates Daddy 
is cooking Indonesian). And when I stoked the 
coals in my Weber, then laid skewers of mari- 
nated chicken on the grill, I could feel the con- 
nection to the vendor on the streets of Jakarta 
who did the same thing daily half a world away. 

At first I didn't know how to move my new 
love of cooking beyond Southeast Asia. But a 
year later, in 2007, my wife gave me my first 
issue of SAVEUR, knowing I would be taken by 


a rag that featured an avocado as its cover girl. 

Fast-forward to today My current tally of 
recipes cooked from the magazine: more than 
750. Often I read a feature, then cook every 
recipe from it over the course of a weekend. 
(My wife occasionally muses that, unlike say, 
golf, this is a hobby a spouse can really get 
behind.) 

As such, cooking through the “World of 
Satay” article over the course of a recent week 
was completely routine for the Nelson house- 
hold. Each evening* my wife and I, along with 
our two kids, sat around our kitchen table, 
feasting on Indian reshmi kebab of ground 
chicken and almonds, Lebanese kafta of fine- 
ly minced beef spiced with cinnamon and 
mint* or satay udang, ginger-basted shrimp. 
One night I focused on Thai satays, includ- 
ing a mussel version I thought would trip me 
up but turned out to be a smashing success. 
The highlight, though, was the Indonesian 
satay ayam (see page 85 for recipe), lavishly 
spiced chicken skewers that we dipped into 
sambal kecap—a sweet soy dipping sauce— 
as well as peanut sauces. One bite took me 
back to my very first night of cooking and 
reminded me how big the world of food is— 
and how every issue of SAVEUR manages 
to bring that world right into my kitchen. 
—Robert Nelson, associate professor of history. 
University of Windsor, Ontario 


ad.cc 


“The World of Satay” 


OFF 




God bless the English, who 
reject the shrieking- chef 
drama of reality TV with 
their smarter, gentler BBC 
show The Great British 
Bake Ojf. Set in an airy 
tent in the countryside, 
this charming cooking 
competition privileges 
technique over theatrics. 
As home bakers from 
across Britain build loaves 
of marzipan -covered Bat- 
tenberg and golden pork 
pies with hot- water crusts, 
their love for the craft is 
palpable. Judges Mary 
Berry and Paul Holly- 
wood dispense lessons on 
everything from biscuits 
to the towers of caramel- 
dipped cAowx buns known 
as croQLiembouche, and the 
prize is fittingly refined: 
no money, no I uxe sets of 
pots and pans. Just the 
thrill of bci ng crowned 
Best Amateur Baker. After 
devouring a few episodes, 
we can’t wait to get in the 
kitchen ourselves to poach 
quenelles of meringue 
or sandwich a Victoria 
sponge cake with fresh 
raspberry jam. 
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THE FOOD COLLAGES OF JULIE LEE 

There's a quiet, rhythmic beauty to the food collages of Julie Lee, a California-based photographer who shoots meticulously 
arranged patterns of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and greenery, most of it from a Santa Monica farmers' market and her own 
urban garden. Lee has an uncanny knack for visual harmonics. In one image, pomegranateseeds, baby romaine lettuce leaves, 
and wispy pea shoots seem to drift through the air like confetti; in another, gleaming heirloom tomatoes, dainty parsley stems, 
and vibrant salad greens seem electrified when placed against a simple white backdrop. We often find ourselves staring at 
these tempting collages at julieskitchen.me, dreaming of all the beautiful dishes we'd make from her composed cornucopias. 
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I enjoy breakfast and 
lunch far too much to 
mash them together 
This, and the fact that 
I don't do restaurants 
on weekends (too 
crowded, too noisy), 
means that I am not 
what ore would call a 
brunch fan. So when 
my vegetarian friend 
asked me to join him for 
brunch at a place called 
The Grain Store (did I 
note Tm also a serious 
carnivore?), I was any- 
thing but thrilled. Then I 
entered Bruno Loubet's 
airy London restaurant 
(Granary Square, 1-3 
Stable Street, King's 
Cross; 44/20/7324- 
4466; grdrjstore.com) 
and exhaled. Sipping 
one of the foxiest little 
eye-openers I've ever 
had— white grenache 
with smoked paprika 
cordial— I browsed the 
menu, which trots the 
globe and puts vegeta- 
bles first; several dishes 
include meat but always 
as a garnish, neverthe 
main event, I ordered a 
French classic— endive, 
pear, and Roquefort 
salad— briliiantly 
nudged off-center by 
smoked pepper jelfy and 
roasted hazelnuts {see 
page 82 for redpeX' 
and then a smoky corn^ , 
and quin 03 tamale with '■ 
salsa and a chunk of ' - 
slow-roasted, sticky 
pork belly. For him, ^ 
roasted beets with pink 
grapefruit, gherkins, 
grated bottarga and 
mustard oil; and kimchi- 
and-potato dumplings 
in a lobster broth. Every 
dish came off as a thrill- 
ing little constellation of 
textures and tones— a 
dash of acidity here, 
a funky umami base 
note there— right down 
to the horseradish ice 
cream with strawberry 
balsamic jam for des- 
sert. Loubet's sassy 
vegetable-focused 
cooking sure has a lot 
of meat on its bones. 
—Alexander Lobrano, 
SAVELI R contributing 
editor 
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grow in GermanyX and 
the daily-changing 
menu of drinks is 
written on homemade 
paper. But Gamsei 
is also high-tech: 
Native ingredients 
are manipulated 
with liquid nitrogen, 
a rotary evaporator, 
and other tools into 
brilliant concoctions 
like a "single origin" 
drink containing pear 
juice, pear schnapps, 
and a flash-frozen pear 
slice, all made with 
pears sourced at the 
same nearby orchard. 
House-carbonated 
local vermouth 
served over a spear of 
ice-encased Linden- 
bluten leaves was an 
astonishing recent fall 
creation, the chang- 
ing season captured 
in a glass, —Camper 
English, saveur contr/b- 
ut'mg drinks editor 
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96 THE TRACK KITCHEN 

Our favorite place to start the dayjust might be the Track Kitchen 
(420 Mead Avemie, Aiken, South Carolina; 803/541-9628}. This 
supremely casual breakfast club draws the equestrian set who 
winter in Aiken, South Carolina, home to the renowned Aiken 
Training Track* Sheiks, cowboys, jockeys, foxhunters, and grooms 
pour their own coffee and gossip about the huntsman who lost his 
hounds or an up-and-coming stallion's prepotency, all the while 
feasting on owner Carol Carter's scrupulously prepared pancakes, 
country ham, and Western omelettes. The venerated domain 
adjoins the track— a longtime destination for events such as fox- 
hunting and steeplechase racing— on a soft dirt road that remains 
unpaved out of concern for the hooves of horses that, in this town, 
always have the right of Tvay. — Jane and Michael Stern, saveur 
contributing editors and authors qffioadfbodxonj 
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KOREAN 

YUJA-CHA 

Inside each jar 
of yuja-cho—^ type of 
concentrated Korean 
citron tea that looks 
like marmalade— is 
a winter's worth of 
invigorating, soothing, 
sweet-tart warmth. 
Made by curing sour 



citron (also known as 
yuzu) In an intense 
syrup of honey and 
sugar, a heaping 
tablespoon of the stuff 
melts gracefully into a 
mug of hot water with 
a puff of bracing citric 
steam. Korean markets 
have whole aisles dedi- 
cated to yaJa-eha-iVs 
a popular home rem- 
edy for the common 
cold— but we look past 
the jars flavored with 
ginger or other warm 
spices and home in on 
those with the fewest 
ingredients on the 
label. In our opinion, 
all you need is citron 
and sweetness for the 
perfect sip. O 
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GAMSEI 

Dangling from the ceil- 
ing of the world's most 
intriguing cocktail bar 
are ceramic bottles 
containing drinking 
vinegars, kombuchas, 
and syrups, all made 
with ingredients for- 
aged or grown around 
Munich. The local 
seasonal directive 
at the tiny Gamsei 
(Sutferme^cberstrabe 9; 
gomsei.com) is so rig- 
orous that 15 varieties 
of wildflower honeys 
are the predominant 
sweeteners, no citrus 
is used (it doesn't 


IPPODO 

SHINCHATEA 

Come early May, I 
always pay a visit to 
the website of the 
Kyoto -based tea 
company Ippodo, 
hoping to secure the 
most ephemeral green 
tea of late spring: 
shincha. This aromatic 
tea is made with just- 
sprouted leaves that, 
if left to mature, would 
grow up to become 
sencha, one of Japan's 
most ubiquitous tea 
varieties. The coveted 
young leaves, only 
available within a few 
months of harvest, 
go straight from be- 
ing picked to being 
packed— no refrigera- 
tion. They yield a brew 
just as sweet and 
viscous as one made 
with mature leaves 
but with a delicate as- 
tringency that speaks 
to the tea's fresh ness 
and a sunny perfume 
that heraldsthe 
warmth of summer. 

O —Peter We/tmon, 
New York City- based 
sommelier 


1 
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“Gingerbread 

Dreams” 


I LOVED '‘GINGERBREAD DREAMS'' ill 
SAVE UR’ s November/December 1995 issue 
(saveur.COM/1995) for one very simple 
reason: I love gingerbread in all its forms, 
from wafer-thin rounds and plump little 
men that are toasted on the edges to faux 
shingles on a faux house, decorated with 
gumdrops, and chewy, citrusy iebkuchen. 
The spicier, the better. But, alas, the pep- 
pery, homely, often rock-hard confection 
isn't always easy on the eyes, nose, or teeth. 
So what has made it a classic that's endured 
for six centuries? My theory: Classics tend 
to be foods that can be made in the home 
and that are often seasonal standbys* Clas- 
sics are not difficult to make; they don't 
ask much from your pantry or fridge, and 
they have a flavor that thrills you and 
makes you nostalgic. Gingerbread gets a 
gold star in all of these areas. More than 
just easy to make, it has one of the pastry 
world’s most merciful doughs* T once made 
a 19th-century gingerbread that instruct- 
ed me to beat the dough with a rolling 
pin— fun step! Plus, as the SAVEUR article 
reminded me, it's patriotic: George Wash- 
ington loved gingerbread— his mom made 
an orangey version with raisins that ap- 
parently stole the heart of the Marquis de 
Lafayette (see page 95 for recipe). I’m bet- 
ting it'll still be beloved in 2614. —Amanda 
Hesser, cofounder of FoodS2.com 
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THE RECIPES 


APPETIZERS & SIDES 

Bindaeduk Cho Katijatig 


1 tbsp. kosher salt 
6 scallions, halved length- 
wise and cut crosswise into 


Q Carbone's Garlic Bread 

SERVES 4-6 

The recipe for this herb-flecked 
ex emplar o f garlic breads (pictured 
on [page 53 ) comes from Manhat- 
tan's Carbone restaurant. 


and raw vegetables in this satis- 
fying salad (pictured on page 84) 
from The Conai House's Christo- 
pher Hirsheimer. The recipe is 
inspired by one that first appeared 
in SAVEUR No. 11 (April 1996). 


(Korean Mung Bear} Pancakes 
with Dipping S<3uceJ 
MAKES ABOUT 3 O PANCAKES 
These savory Korean pancakes 
(pictured are made 

from a batter of ground mung 
beans flecked with pork, scallions, 
and pungent kimchi. The recipe is 
adapted from one that appeared in 
SAVEUR No. 68 CAug,/5ept. 2003), 


1" pieces 

5 dovesgarlic, finely chopped 
cup canola oil 
V4 cup soy sauce 
1 tbsp. white vinegar 

1 Puree mung beans and 1 V4 cups 
water in a food processor until 
smooth; transfer to a bowL Add 
pork, kimchi and pickling liquid, 
sprouts, salt, scallions, and garlic; 


2 cups dried, peeled mung 
beans (see page 96), 
soaked overnight and 
drained 

4oz. boneless pork loin, 

trimmed and finely chopped 

4oz. kimchi, rinsed, drained, 
and finely chopped (about 
Vi cup), plus V 2 cup kimchi 
pickling liquid 

1 Yi cups mung bean sprouts, 
roughly chopped 


stir until combined. 

2 Heat 2 tbsp. oil in a 12" nonstick 
skillet over medium heat, Working 
in batches and adding more oil as 
needed, place V^-cup amounts of 
mixture in pan. Cook, flipping once, 
until golden, 8-10 minutes. Trans- 
fer to paper towels to drain briefly, 
then place on a serving platter Stir 
soy sauce and vinegar in a bowl; 
serve on the side for dipping. 



The World of Fish Markets 

Whenever we're near a coastline, we revel in the bustle and beauty of the 
regional fish market (see item no. 4 6, [page 4^ ). Here are four of our favor- 
ites, Seattle's open-air Pike Place Fish Market (86 Pf^:e Street, SeaWe; pike 
placefish.com), established in 1930, is one of the oldest public fish markets 
in the United States. Vendors there specialize in Pacific seafood, including 
Alaskan spot prawns, sweet Dungeness crab, wild-caught king salmon, and 
other whole fish, which they famously toss to each other across the aisles. 
In Australia, the Sydney Fish Market (San^:: Street, Pyrmonf, NSW, Australia; 
sydneyfishmarketcom.au; pictured above) sells more than a hundred local, 
sustainable species, including white, flaky-fleshed barramundi and green- 
lip abalone, a briny delicacy named for its distinctive emerald-rimmed foot. 
London's Billingsgate Fish Market (Trofoigar Way, Pophr; dtyofhndon.gov 
,uk) is a sprawling 13-acre facility packed with fresh seafood, including 
Dover sole and Cornish crab. Finally, while Tokyo's Tsukiji Market (5-2-1, 
Tsukiji, Chuo-ku; tsukiji-market.orgp) is most famous for the pricey bluefin 
tuna auction that takes place each day at dawn, we love it as much for its 
scrum of restaurants, which offer the freshest, most pristine raw fish Imag- 
inable served over warm rice at all hours of the day. —Zainab Shah 


1 large baguette (about 12 
oz.), sliced lengthwise 
6 tbsp* unsalted butter, soft- 
ened 

1 tbsp. olive oil 
1 tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
1 tsp. dried oregano 
4 cloves garlic, smashed into 
a paste 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

Vs cup grated parmesan 
1 tbsp* finely chopped chives 
1 tbsp, finely chopped parsley 

Heat oven broiler. Place baguette 
cut side up on a foil-lined baking 
sheet. Stir butter, oil, chile flakes, 
oregano, garlic, salt, and pepper 
in a bowl; spread evenly over cut 
sides of baguette and sprinkle with 
parmesan. Bake until golden and 
slightly crisp, 2-3 minutes. Sprin- 
kle with chives and parsley; cut into 
2" pieces. 

Cipolline in Agrodoke 

(Sweef and Sour Cipoliirje Onions) 

SERVES 4 

Cipolline onions are cooked in a 
thick syrup of balsamic vinegar 
and sugar in this classic Italian- 
American side dish (pictured on 
The recipe is adapted 
from one that appeared inSAVEUR 
No. 2 (Sept./Oct. 1994). 

1 lb. cipolline onions 
y4 cup balsamic vinegar 

1 tbsp. sugar 

1 Y^ tsp* kosher salt 

2 tbsp* olive oil 

2 tbsp* roughly chopped 
oregano 

Place onions in a bowl and cover 
with cold water; let sit until skins 
loosen, about 5 minutes. Peel and 
transfer to a 4-qt. saucepan along 
with 4 cups water; bring to a boil. 
Reduce heat to medium; cook until 
tender, 12-15 minutes. Add vinegar, 
sugar, and salt; cook until liquid is 
reduced to a thick syrup, about 1 
hour. Stir in oil and oregano. 

Cooked and Raw Winter Salad 

SERVES 8-10 

Bacon, parmesan, and pine nuts 
combine with a medley of cooked 


6 slices bacon, roughly 
chopped 

/2 cup olive oil 
y 2 cup pine nuts 

2 shallots, finely chopped 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 16-oz. package frozen lima 

beans 

1 16-oz. package frozen peas 

1 cup roughly chopped mint 

1 cup roughly chopped parsley 
y 3 cup grated parmesan 

7 scallions, finely chopped 

1 bunch watercress, roughly 
chopped 

1 head bibb lettuce, cored 
and torn into small pieces 

1 medium bulb fennel, 

finely chopped, plus y^ cup 
roughly chopped fronds 
ya cup fresh lemon juice 

1 Heat bacon in a 12" skillet over 
medium-high heat; cook until crisp, 
about 6 minutes. Using a slotted 
spoon, transfer bacon to paper 
towels to drain; set aside. Add 2 
tbsp. oil to pan; return to medium- 
high heat. Add pine nuts, shallots, 
salt, and pepper; cook until shal- 
lots are soft, 2-4 minutes. Transfer 
mixture to a bowl; set aside. 

2 Bring a large pot of salted water 
to a boil. Cook lima beans and peas 
until bright green, about 1 minute. 
Drain and transfer to a bowl of Ice 
water. Drain and spread on paper 
towels to dry; transfer to bowl 
with pine nuts and shallots. Add 
reserved bacon, remaining oil, 
mint, parsley, half the parmesan, 
the scallions, watercress, lettuce, 
fennel and half the fronds, lemon 
juice, salt, and pepper; toss. Gar- 
nish with remaining parmesan and 
fennel fronds. 


Duck Liver Mousse 
with Cipolline Onions 
and Mushrooms 


SERVES 6 


In this creamy, refined version of 
liver and onions, from Toronto's 
The Black Hoof restaurant, ethe- 


real duck liver mousse pairs with 
caramelized cipolline onions and 
mushrooms (pictured on ipagg 

7 ®. 
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Wayne lliiebaud’s spaghot 
with mizJthra cheese (see^ 
page 95! for recipe). L 
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For the mousse: 

8 oz. duck liver^ chopped 
1 oz, cognac 
1 %. cups heavy cream 

6 tbsp. unsalted butter, cubed 
1 y? tsp. kosher salt 

3 egg yolks 

For serving: 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 
18 cipolline onions, peeled 

8 oz, chanterelle or morel 
mushrooms, cleaned 
y 2 cup honey 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

Chervil sprigs, for garnish 
Toast points, for serving 

1 Make the mousse: Heat oven to 
300°. Line a 9'^ x 5" x 2 V4" loaf 
pan with plastic wrap, letting at 
least 4" hang over the edges; set 
aside, Puree liver, cognac, cream, 
butter, salt, and yolks in a food pro- 
cessor until smooth. Press mixture 
through a fine-mesh sieve into a 
bowl, Spread into prepared pan; 
fold excess plastic over top of pan , 
Place pan into a 9"' x 13'' baking 
dish; pour boiling water into dish 
to come halfway up outside of 
pan. Bake until slightly firm, about 
35 minutes, or until an instant-read 
thermometer inserted into middle 
of mousse registers 150° Chill until 
completely firm, at least 4 hours, 

2 To serve: Melt butter in a 12'' 
skillet over medium-high heat. 
Add onions; cook until slightly 
caramelized, 4-6 minutes. Add 
mushrooms; cook until golden, 
3-4 minutes. Add honey, 3 tbsp. 
water, salt, and pepper; cook until 
liquid is reduced to a thick syrup, 
6-8 minutes. Unwrap mousse; 
divide among 6 plates with onion 
mixture, Garnish with chervil; serve 
with toast points. 

Endive and Roquefort Salad 
with Smoked Pepper Jelly 
and Hazelnuts 

Serves 6 

Green beans, herbs, endives, and 
pears are dressed in a sherry vin- 
aigrette, sprinkled with Roquefort 
and toasted nuts, and drizzled with 
piquant pepper jelly in this salad 
(pictured on page 78) from The 
Grain Store in London. Substitute 
store-bought red pepper jelly for 
homemade, if you like. 

For the pepper jelly: 

3 tbsp. sugar 


1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 

2 chipotle peppers in adobo 
sauce, seeded and minced 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
^/i small red bell pepper, 

stemmed, seeded, and 
minced 

Kosher salt, to taste 

1 sheet gelatin (see page 96) 

For the dressing: 

3 tbsp. hazelnut oil 
3 tbsp. olive oil 

2 tbsp. sherry vinegar 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

For the salad: 

12 oz, green beans, trimmed 

1 cup tender celery leaves 
y^ cup tender parsley leaves 

and stems 

3 red or white endives, 
trimmed, leaves separated 

2 small ripe pears, cored and 
thinly sliced 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

8 oz. Roquefort cheese 
y^ cup peeled hazelnuts, 
toasted and chopped 

1 Make the jelly: Bring sugar, 
Worcestershire, chipotles, garlic, 
red bell pepper, salt, and V4 cup 
water to a boil in a 2-qt, saucepan, 
Cook until peppers are tender, 
4-5 minutes, Place gelatin in a 
bowl and cover with 2 cups cold 
water; let sit until soft, 5-10 min- 
utes. Remove gelatin from water 
and squeeze out excess water; stir 
into pepper mixture. Transfer jelly 
to a bowl and cover with plastic 
wrap; chill until set, about 2 hours. 

2 Make the dressing: Whisk oils, 
vinegar, salt, and pepper in a bowl 
until emulsified; set aside. 


from the Denver, Colorado, restau- 
rant The Fort draws sweetness 
from dried fruit, earthiness from 
black quinoa and pine nuts, and 
crunch and color from bell pepper, 

1 cup basmati rice 
y^ cup dried currants 

2 tbsp. dried barberries or 
currants (see page 96) 

ys tsp. saffron threads 
Yi cup black or regular quinoa 
(see page 96), rinsed 
Yi cup olive oil 
Y 2 cup pine nuts, toasted 
1 small green bell pepper, 
stemmed, seeded, and 
finely chopped 
1 small red bell pepper, 
stemmed, seeded, and 
finely chopped 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground white pepper, to 
taste 

t Bring rice, currants, barberries, 
saffron, and 2 cups waterto a boil 
in a 4-qt. saucepan. Reduce heat 
to low; cook, covered, until rice is 
tender, 12-14 minutes. Uncover, 
and transfer to a bowl; cover with 
plastic wrap and set aside. 


2 Add quinoa to pan; add 1 cup 
water and bring to a boil. Reduce 
heat to low; cook, covered, until 
quinoa is tender, 12-14 minutes. 
Uncover and transfer to bowl with 
rice. Stir in oil, pine nuts, bell pep- 
pers, salt, and white pepper. 


O Pan de Sal 

(Sweef Filipino-Style Bread Roils) 

MAKES 20 ROLLS 

The dough for these classic Fili- 
pino rolls (pictured on [page 75^ is 
rolled to achieve a pillow-soft tex- 
ture, and then dusted with bread 
crumbs prior to baking. For step 
by step instructions, see "Shaping 
Pan de Sal" (right). 


3 Bring a large pot of salted water 
to a boil. Cook green beans until 
crisp-tender, 2-3 minutes, Trans- 
fer to a bowl of ice water, then drain 
and pat dry using paper towels. 
Place beans, celery leaves, pars- 
ley, endives, and pears in a bowl; 
add dressing, salt, and pepper and 
toss. Divide salad among plates. 
Drizzle with pepper jelly; sprinkle 
with cheese and hazelnuts. 

C Fort Rke Piiaf 

SERVES 6 

This 19th-century American recipe 
for rice piiaf (pictured on page 84) 


6 cups bread flour, plus more 
1 cup, plus 1 tbsp. sugar 

1 y^ tsp. kosher salt 

2 y 2 cups milk, heated to 115° 

1 tbsp. active dry yeast 
4 tbsp. unsalted butter, 
melted, plus more 
1 egg 

1 cup plain bread crumbs 

1 Whisk flour, 1 cup sugar, and salt 
in a bowl. Stir 1 tbsp. sugar, 1 cup 
milk, and yeast In another bowl; 
let sit until foamy, about 10 min- 
utes, Add remaining milk, plus the 
melted butter and egg; whisk until 


"H' 


Shaping Pan 
de Sal 

To achieve the airy structure of pon 
de sal (item no. 89, p age 75 ), a sweet 
Filipino-style bread (see lower left 
for recipe), the key is to not overwork 
the dough. Once the dough comes 
together, gently flatten it with your 
fingers on a lightly floured surface and 
then roll it to create a series of layers 
that expand in the oven, yielding a 
wonderfully light crumb. — /(e/ff’e Evafis 



O On a lightly floured surface, 
divide dough into 4 equal pieces. 
Working with 1 piece at a time, 
pat dough into a 4" x 9" rectangle 
about y 2 " thick. 

* 

I 

. I 

\ 



O Working from one long end, roll 
up the dough evenly to form a tight, 
uniform cylinder 



O Use a sharp knife to cut the 
cylinder of dough crosswise into 5 
rolls about V/ 2 " wide. 


■4 i 


; . 

■ » 1 

' ■ 

O Handling the dough with care, 
coat the sticky, cut sides of each 
roll with bread crumbs. 



0 Place rolls cut side up on a 
parchment-lined baking sheet about 
2" apart, and proof in a warm place 
until doubled in size, about one hour. 
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smooth. Slowly stir in dry ingredi- 
ents until dough comes together. 
On a lightly floured surface, knead 
dough until smooth, about 3 min- 
utes. Transfer to a lightly greased 
bowl and cover loosely with plas- 
tic wrap; set in a warm place until 
doubled in size, about 1 hour. 

2 Place bread crumbs on a plate. 
On a lightly floured surface, divide 
dough into 4 equal pieces. Work- 
ing with 1 piece at a time, pat 
dough into a 4" x 9" rectangle 
about V 2 " thick. Working from one 
long end, roll dough into a tight 
cylinder, Cut dough crosswise 
into five 1 rolls. Gently coat 
cut sides of rolls in bread crumbs; 
place cut side up on parchment 
paper-lined baking sheets, spaced 
about 2" apart. Cover loosely with 
plastic wrap; set in a warm place 
until doubled in size, about 1 hour. 

3 Heat oven to 350"^. Bake rolls 
until golden, 15-20 minutes. 


processor until smooth. Transfer 
paste to a bowl and add chicken; 
toss to combine. Cover with plas- 
tic wrap; chill 4 hours. Trim the 
root end of the stalk of lemongrass 
and using a meat mallet, smash 
until it splits into threads resem- 
bling a brush; place "brush" end in 
a bowl and pour in remaining oil. 

2 Heat a charcoal grill or set a 
gas grill to medium-high. (Alter- 
natively, heat a grill pan over 
medium-high heat.) Thread 
2 pieces of chicken onto each 
skewer; grill, turning once, and 
brushing often with oil using lem- 
ongrass brush, until charred, 5-6 
minutes. 

C Tartiflette 

(French Bacon, Potato, cfnd 
Rebiochon Casseroie) 
Serves 6-8 

Reblochon, a soft washed-rind 
cheese from the French Alps, 
adds a luxurious creaminess and 


pared dish; top with half each the 
reserved bacon and the cheese. 
Repeat with remaining potato mix- 
ture, bacon, and cheese; bake until 
top is browned and filling is bub- 
bling, about 25 minutes. 

MAINS 

O Alevropita 

(Greek Egg, Feta, and Herb Tart) 

SERVES 8-10 

This savory egg tart (pictured 
on ip age TTl) is nicknamed "lazy 
woman's pie" for how easy it is to 
make. In Aglaia Kremezi's version, 
a cheese and egg filling is layered 
with butter-basted phyllo. 

2 tbsp. unsalted butter, 
melted, plus more 

4 sheets phyllo dough 
1/2 cups milk 

5 eggs 

1 lb. ricotta, drained 

12 oz. crumbled feta 

1 tbsp. finely chopped 


O Sat ay Ay am 

fCh/ckerr 5a fay) 

MAKES 30 SKEWERS 

Infused with traditional Indone- 
sian spices— lemongrass, garlic, 
ginger— these fragran t chic ken 
skewers (pictured on fpage 75]) 
are adapted from a recipe that 
appeared in saveur No.13S (May 
2011 ). 


Vs cup peanut oil 
^/^ cup dark brown sugar 
1 tbsp. ground coriander 

2 ^2 tsp, ground turmeric 
1 Vz tsp. ground fennel 

1 Vi tsp, kosher salt 
6 stalks lemongrass, 

trimmed and chopped, plus 
1 stalk, whole 
3 doves garlic, peeled 
3 large shallots, chopped 
1 5"-piece ginger, sliced 

3 Va lb. skinless chicken thighs, 

cut into 1"-wide y^'-thick 
slices 

30 8" bamboo skewers, 
soaked in water for 30 
minutes 

1 Puree 2 tbsp. oil, the sugar, 
coriander, turmeric, fennel, 
salt, chopped lemongrass, gar- 
lic, shallots, and ginger In a food 


delicious pungency to this simple 
ba con and p otato gratin (pictured 
on [page 2^. 


3 tbsp, unsalted butter 
8 oz. slab bacon, cut into T 
strips about thick 
1 medium yellow onion, 
thinly sliced 
V 2 cup dry white wine 
2 ^2 lb. waxy potatoes, peeled 
and thinly sliced 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 lb. reblochon cheese 
(see page 96), sliced 
thick 


Heat oven to 375^, Grease an 
oval 2 y 2 -qt. casserole dish with 2 
tbsp, butter. Heat remaining butter 
and the bacon in a 12" skillet over 
medium heat. Cook until bacon is 
slightly crisp, 10-12 minutes. Using 
a slotted spoon, transfer bacon to 
paper towels to drain. Add onion 
to skillet; cook until slightly cara- 
melized, 7-9 minutes. Add wine; 
bring to a boil. Reduce heat to 
medium; cook until reduced by 
half, 2-3 minutes. Stir in potatoes, 
salt, and pepper; cook until just 
tender, S-10 minutes. Spread half 
the potato mixture evenly in pre- 


oregano 

2 tsp. finely chopped thyme 
y 2 tsp. crushed red chile flakes 

Heat oven to 425°. Grease a bak- 
ing sheet with butter. Lay 2 sheets 
phyllo, overlapping slightly, on 
baking sheet; brush with some 
melted butter. Whisk milk and 
eggs in a bowl. Stir rlcotta, feta, 
oregano, thyme, and chile flakes 
in another bowl. Pour half the egg 
mixture over phyllo; dot with half 
the cheese mixture. Repeat, lay- 
ering remaining phyllo, butter, 
egg mixture, and cheese mixture; 
bake until bottom is golden and 
filling is just set, about 35 min- 
utes. Heat oven broiler. Broil until 
golden and crisp, 1-2 minutes. 


Cacio e Pere 

(Pear and Cheese Ravioli) 

MAKES ABOUT 6o RAVIOLI 
At the Manhattan restaurant 
Felidia, chef-owner Lidia Bastian- 
ich mixes tender, sweet Bartlett 
pears with sharp pecorino and 
creamy mascarpone to make the 
filling for this rich ravioli (pictured 
on 


page 16). 


For the dough: 

2 Vs cups flour, plus more 
Yi tsp. kosher salt, plus more 


Top row, left to right t deviled bJueiish with Fried potatoes and slaw^ cooked 
and raw winter salad; halibut w ith marinated chanterelles and chamomile* 
Second row; Fort rice pilaf; Welsh-styJe pork meatballs with onion gravy; 
Sichuan noodles with spicy pork sauce. Recipes start onjpage 80 ^ 


1 

4 

12 


to taste 

tsp. olive oil, plus more 
eggs 

tbsp. unsalted butter 
Freshly ground black pep- 
per, to taste 
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For the filling: 

1 lb. pecorino cheese, grated, plus more 
for serving 
cup mascarpone 

6 Bartlett pears, peeled, cored, and grated 


Chao Nian Gao 

5f/>-Fnecf Rke Cakes) 

SERVES 4-6 


Chewy rice cakes bring delightful texture to 
this spicy vegetarian stir-fry (pictured on ||pagg 
41). See lpage 9^ for hard to find ingredients. 


1 Make the dough; Mix flour and salt in a food 
processor. With the motor running, add oil, 
eggs, and 1-2 tbsp. water, until dough forms. 
Transfer dough to a lightly floured surface; 
knead until dough is elastic, 8-10 minutes. 
Transfer to a greased bowl and cover with plas- 
tic wrap; let rest 1 hour at room temperature. 

2 Make the filling: Stir pecorino, mascarpone, 
and pears in a bowl; chill until ready to use. 


3 tbsp. canola oil 
3 cloves garlic, finely chopped 
1 2'"-plece ginger, peeled and finely 
chopped 

3 oz. fresh or frozen rice cakes, thawed if 
frozen and sliced Vs" thick at an angle 
1 cup canned thinly sliced bamboo shoots 
Yi small head Napa cabbage, cored and 
thinly sliced 


3 On a lightly floured surface, divide dough into 

3 balls. Working with 1 ball at a time, and keep- 
ing the remaining dough covered with a damp 
doth, roll ball into an ITx 30"' rectangle. With 
a long side facing you, place 1 V 2 tbsp. mounds 
of filling in 2 rows of 10 on the top half of the 
dough, leaving a 1 V-/' border at the edges and 
spacing the mounds about 2 V 2 " apart. Brush 
dough with water. Fold bottom half of dough up 
andover filling. Press dough to seal, squeezing 
out air pockets around filling. Using a pastry 
cutter or knife, cut out ravioli; transfer to a 
parchment paper-lined baking sheet. 

4 Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil. 
Cook ravioli until al dente, 3-4 minutes. 
Meanwhile, melt butter in a 12" skillet over 
medium-high heat. Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer ravioli to skillet, along with 1 cup cook- 
ing water, salt, and pepper; toss to combine. 
Transfer ravioli to a serving platter; garnish 
with more pecorino and pepper. 


^/a cup soy sauce 
1 tbsp. dark soy sauce 
1 tbsp. doiibpn jlang (chile bean sauce) 

1 tsp. sugar 
5 02 . spinach 
1 cup bean sprouts 
1 tsp. toasted sesame oil 

Heat oil in a 14" wok over medium-high heat. 
Add garlic and ginger; cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until fragrant, about 1 minute. Add 
rice cakes, bamboo, and cabbage; cook, until 
cabbage is wilted, 4-5 minutes. Stir in soy 
sauces, chile bean sauce, and sugar; cook 
until slightly thick, 2-3 minutes. Stir in spinach, 
bean sprouts, and sesame oil; cook, stirring 
constantly, until spinach is wilted, about 2 
minutes more. 

O Chimi Burger 

SERVES 6 

This Dominican-style hamburger (pictured 
on page 67) is topped with sauteed cabbage, 
onion, and tomato and doused in a Worcester- 
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Reading Marcella 


In her four-decade career as a cook, author, and teacher, Marcella Hazan (item no, 23 jjpage 25) intro- 
duced millions of Americans to the soulful pleasures of Italian home cooking. She passed away on 
September 29, 2013, at the age of 89, but her spirit— and her lessons— lives on in her cookbooks, 
authoritative guides to Italian cuisine. Part encyclopedia, part regional cookbook, Essentials of Classic 
Italian Cooking (Knopf, 1992)— an updated single volume containing Hazan's first two cookbooks. The 
Classic Halian Cook Book and MoreCiassic ttalian Cooking— \s an indispensable introduction to the 
principles of Italian cooking, with a guide to Italian ingredients and essential recipes such as Hazan's 
minimalist but exquisite tomato sauce, simmered with onion and butter. We love Marcella's Italian 
Kitchen (Knopf, 1986) for its multitude of regional pasta dishes, from cannelloni with asparagus and 
ham to rigatoni baked with tiny meatballs. The more personal Marcella Cucina (William Morrow, 
1997), inspired by Hazan's travels, meals at the homes of friends, and the conversations struck up with 
shoppers at markets, celebrates everyday recipes for dishes like baked eggplant with peppers, tomato, 
and mozzarella, and a simple, flavor-packed pasta sauce made with peas, ham, and cream. Hazan's 
final cookbook, Marcella says,,, (William Morrow, 2004), marks the culmination of her career as both 
cook and teacher. It's friendly and instructional, with recipes for zucchini frittata and Calabrian-style 
lamb chops with tomatoes, peppers, and olives interspersed with Hazan's intimate remembrances. As 
we toast bread for crostini, it almost feels like she's with us in the kitchen. —Tesalia de Samm O 
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5hire-spiked ketchup-mayonnaise 
blend known as soisa golf. 


Vs 

1 

1 

2 




r/2 

6 


y^ 

% 


Vs 


1 


'/4 


cup chopped cilantro 
tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
tsp. soy sauce 
cloves garlic, peeled 
small red bell pepper, 
stemmed, seeded, and 
roughly chopped 
small yellow onion, roughly 
chopped, plus 1 large, sliced 
into ^A"-thick rings 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

lb, ground beef 

pan de agua, Portuguese 

rolls, or hamburger buns, 

split 

tbsp. unsalted butter, soft- 
ened 

cup olive oil 

small head cabbage, cored 
and sliced y4" thick 
large beefsteak tomato, 
sliced crosswise Y 2 " thick 
cup mayonnaise 
cup sweet pickle relish 
cup ketchup 


1 Puree cilantro, half the Worces- 
tershire, plus soy sauce, garlic, bell 
pepper, chopped onion, salt, and 
pepper in a food processor until 
smooth; transfer to a bowl along 
with beef and gently mix. Form 
mixture into six 6-oz. patties; chill. 

2 Heat a 12" cast-iron skillet over 
medium-high heat. Brush buns 
with butter and, working in batches, 
cook until lightly toasted, about ! 
minute; set aside. Add 2 tbsp. oil 
to pan; add cabbage, salt, and pep- 
per; cook until slightly browned, 
2-3 minutes. Transfer to a plate; 
set aside. Add 2 tbsp. oil to pan 
and working in batches, cook sliced 
onion and tomato, flipping once, 
until slightly browned, about 3 min- 
utes for onion and 2 minutes for 
tomato: set aside. Whisk remaining 
Worcestershire, the mayonnaise, 
relish, ketchup, salt, and pepper in 
a bowl; set aside. 

3 Add remaining oil to pan and, 
working in batches, cook burg- 
ers, flipping once, until cooked to 
desired doneness, about 12 min- 
utes for medium rare. Serve on 
buns with cabbage, onion, and 
tomato; drizzle with sauce. 


O Cornell Chicken 

SERVES 4 

The egg-based marinade in this 
barbecued chicken dish from 
upstate New York (pictured on 


page 53-D keepsthe meat juicy and. 


used as a baste, lends the skin a 
lustrous caramelized sheen. 

2 2 y2-3-lb. chickens, halved 
(backbones discarded) 

2 cups cider vinegar 

1 cup vegetable oil 

1 tbsp. poultry seasoning 
(see page 96) 

1 egg 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 Place chicken in a bowl. Puree 
vinegar, oil, seasoning, and egg in 
a blender until smooth. Pour half 
the marinade over chicken; toss to 
coat. Cover with plasticwrap;chill2 
hours. Reserve remaining marinade. 

2 Heat a charcoal grill or set a 
gas grill to medium-high. (Alter- 
natively, heat a grill pan over 
medium-high heat.) Remove the 
chicken from the marinade and, 
using paper towels, wipe excess 
marinade from chicken and pat dry. 
Grill chicken, turning as needed, 
and using a brush, baste often with 
reserved marinade, until slightly 
charred and cooked through, 
35-40 minutes, or until an instant- 
read thermometer inserted into 
thickest part of thigh reads 165*. 

O Dan Dan Mian 

Woodfes with Spicy Pork Souce) 

SERVES 4 

For this beloved dish (pictured on 
P£ger§5]) of China's Sichuan prov- 
ince, a tangle of wheat noodles is 
topped with a spicy, pungent pork 
sauce. Seejp age 9 6 for hard to find 
ingredients in this recipe, which is 
adapted from one In Fuschia Dun- 
lop's Lond of Plenty (W.W. Norton & 
Company, 2003). 

2 tbsp. peanut oil 

3 tbsp. finely chopped ya cai 
(Tianjin preserved veg- 
etable), rinsed and drained 

4 oz. ground pork 

3 tbsp. hong you (Sichuan 
red chile oil) 

2 tbsp, light soy sauce 

1 tbsp. dark soy sauce 


From top: Keralan maogo curry with grated cocouutj Kill City chili (see 


page 91lfor recipes)* 
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2 tsp. Chinkiang black vinegar 2 

1 tsp. shaoxtng (Chinese rice 2 

wine) 2 

V 2 tsp. ground Sichuan pep- 2 

percorns 2 

2 scallions, finely chopped 2 

Kosher salt, to taste 1 

12 oz. fresh Chinese wheat 

noodles, or 8 oz. dried 


tbsp. minced chervil 
tbsp. minced chives 
tbsp. minced dill 
tbsp. minced parsley 
tbsp, minced tarragon 
medium carrots, shredded 
small head green cabbage, 
cored and thinly sliced 




1 Heat peanut oil in a 14" wok over 
high heat. Add preserved vegetable; 
cook, stirring constantly, until fra- 
grant, about 30 seconds, Add pork; 
cook, stirringand breaking up meat 
into small pieces, until browned, 
2-3 minutes. Remove from heat; 
stir in chili oil, soy sauces, vinegar, 
rice wine, ground peppercorns, and 
scallions; set sauce aside. 

2 Bring a large pot of salted water 
to a boil; cook noodles until ten- 
der, 7-9 minutes. Drain noodles 
and divide between 4 large serving 
bowls; divide sauce over noodles. 

Deviled Bluefish with Fried 
Potatoes and Coleslaw 

SERVES 4 

At Durham, North Carolina's Salt- 
box Seafood Joint, moist grilled 
bluefish filets (pictured on page S4) 
are paired with a coconut-spiked 
coleslaw and spiced fried potatoes. 

For the bluefish: 

4 boneless, skin-on filets 
bluefish (about 7-oz. each) 
Va cup olive oil 
2 tbsp. Aleppo pepper 
1 tbsp. garlic powder 
1 tbsp. grated lemon zest, 
plus wedges for serving 
1 tbsp. smoked, sweet paprika 

1 tbsp. Worcestershire pow- 
der (see page 96) or sauce 

2 tsp. Dijon mustard 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

For the slaw; 

'A cup olive oil 
Va cup unsweetened shredded 
coconut 

2 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
2 tbsp. honey 

2 tbsp. rice vinegar 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

3 tbsp. thinly sliced pre- 
served lemon rind 


For the potatoes: 

4 russet potatoes, halved 
lengthwise and cut cross- 
wise intoVV' slices 
Canola oil, for frying 
1 small green bell pepper, 
stemmed, seeded, and 
thinly sliced 

1 small yellow onion, thinly 
sliced 

1 tbsp. ground coriander 
1 tbsp. ground fennel 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 Marinate the fish: Place fish in a 
9" X 13" baking dish. Stir oil, half the 
Aleppo pepper and garlic powder, 
the lemon zest and paprika, half the 
Worcestershire powder, plus mus- 
tard, salt, and pepper in a bowl; rub 
paste all over fish. Cover with plas- 
tic wrap; chill 1 hour. 

2 Make the slaw: Whisk oil, coco- 
nut, lemon juice, honey, vinegar, 
salt, and pepper In a bowl. Add 
lemon rind, chervik chives, dill, 
parsley, tarragon, carrots, and cab- 
bage; toss to combine. 

3 Make the potatoes: Bring pota- 
toes to a boil in a large pot of 
salted water; cook until just ten- 
der, 8-10 minutes. Drain potatoes 
and spread on paper towels to 
dry. Heat 2" oil in a 6-qt. sauce- 
pan until a deep-fry thermometer 
reads 375^. Working in batches, 
fry potatoes, bell pepper, and 
onion until crisp, about 7 miriutes 
for potatoes, 4 minutes for pepper, 
and 2 minutes for onion. Using a 
slotted spoon, transfer mixture 
to paper towels to drain. Place in 
a bowl and add coriander, fennel, 
salt, and pepper; toss to combine. 

4 Grill the fish: Heat a charcoal 
grill or set a gas grill to medium- 
high. (Alternatively, heat a grill pan 
over medium-high heat.) Uncover 
fish and, using paper towels, wipe 
off excess paste. Season fish with 


From top: gJaceed bananas in a thin shell of caramel (see page 94 for rec- 
ipe) j Lafayette gingerbread cake with raisins (see page 95 for recipe}* 





salt and pepper; grill, flipping once, 
until slightly charred and cooked, 
3-5 minutes. Divide slaw among 
4 serving plates and top with fish; 
sprinkle with remaining Aleppo 
pepper, plus garlic and Worces- 
tershire powders. Serve with 
potatoes and lemon wedges. 

0 Faggots witK Onion Gravy 

(Weis/i-Sty/e Pork Meotbofis 
w/th On/orr Gravy) 

SERVES 4-6 

The Cwmcerrig Farm Shop in 
Wales serves these hearty liver- 
enriched pork meatballs doused 
in a buttery onion gravy (pictured 
on pLige 841), The name derives 
from the old northern British term 
for uncased sausage. 

For the gravy: 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 
1 large yellow onion, thinly 
sliced 

1 tbsp. flour 

2 cups beef stock 
y3 cup madeira wine 

Vi tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

For the meatballs: 

10 slices bacon, finely 
chopped 

1 tbsp. finely chopped sage 

1 Vi tsp. finely chopped thyme 

1 small yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 lb. ground pork 
4 oz, pig's liver, finely 
chopped 

1 Vi cups bread crumbs 
Vi cup milk 

^/a tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
t /2 cup dry white wine 

1 Make onion gravy: Melt butter 
in a 4-qt. saucepan over medium- 
low heat; add onion and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until golden 
brown, about 40 minutes, Stir in 
flour; cook 2 minutes. Add stock, 
madeira, Worcestershire, salt, and 
pepper; bring to a boil. Cook until 
slightly thick, about 5 minutes; set 
gravy aside and keep warm, 

2 Make the meatballs: Heat oven 
to 350®. Heat bacon in a 12'" skil- 
let over medium-high heat; cook 
until fat is rendered and bacon is 
slightly crisp, 4-6 minutes. Add 
sage, thyme, onion, salt, and pep- 


per; cook, stirring occasionally, 
until golden, 7-9 minutes, Trans- 
fer to a bowl; let cook 

3 Add pork, liver, bread crumbs, 
milk, nutmeg, salt, and pepper to 
bacon mixture; mix gently to com- 
bine, Form mixture into eight 4-oz. 
balls. Place In a 9 "x 13" baking 
dish and add wine; bake, basting 
occasionally with pan juices, until 
cooked through, about 25 minutes. 
Serve with onion gravy. 

Halibut with Marinated 
Chanterelles and Chamomile 

SERVES 2-4 

Halibut with chanterelle mush- 
rooms and pleasingly bitter fresh 
chamomile makes for a beautiful 
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dish (pictured on page 85| ) from 
chef Tom Colicchlo. Substitute dill 
if fresh chamomile is unavailable, 

10 oz, small chanterelle 

mushrooms, trimmed and 
quartered if large 
1 stalk celery, finely chopped 
^/i small leek, trimmed and 
finely chopped 

^/i small yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

^/i cup white wine vinegar 
V4 cup chicken stock 
cup olive oil 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

1 lb. boneless, skinless 
halibut or black sea bass, 
thinly sliced crosswise 
y 2 oz. fresh chamomilejr 

leaves, tender stems,, and if 
available, flowers 

1 Place mushrooms, celery, leek, 
and onion in a bowl; set aside. 
Bring vinegar and stock to a sim- 
mer in a 1-qt. saucepan over 
medium heat; pour over mush- 
room mixture. Stir in 3 tbsp. oil, 
salt, and pepper; set aside. 

2 Heat oven to 350®. Arrange hal- 
ibut in a single layer on a baking 
sheet. Season with salt and pepper 
and drizzle with 2 tbsp. oil; bake 
until just cooked, about 2 min- 
utes. Arrange halibut on a serving 
platter and spoon marinated 
mushrooms over top. Drizzle with 
remaining oil; sprinkle with salt, 
pepper, and chamomile. 

Kill City Chili 

SERVES 6-8 

This meaty, curry-spiced chili (pic- 
tured on page first appeared in 
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Shopping for Rice Cakes 


Delightfully chewy rice cakes (item no. 41, [page 4] ) are a noodlelike pantry 
staple throughout East Asia, where they bring heft and texture to all kinds 
of dishes. Traditionally made by pounding glutinous rice with water, most of 
the rice cakes you'll find In Asian supermarkets (either fresh in the refriger- 
ated noodle section or dehydrated in the freezer aisle) are now made from rice 
flour. They come in a variety of shapes, from thick slabs and cylinders to tiny 
rounds. Chinese O nfon goo are often sold as coin-size disks, ready to be stir- 
fried to make spicy vegetarian chao nian gao (seejpage for recipe). Sliced 
Korean Qdduk lend substance to beefy broths with scallions and noodles, 
while cylindrical ©dduk appear in comforting savory dishes likeddukbofcki, 
where they're simmered in a sweet and fiery red chile sauce. Japanese rice 
cakes, or Ok/>/mochf, are usually sold dehydrated or frozen infirm blocks that 
become wonderfully soft and sticky as they steam. We love them slipped 
into ozonf, a traditional New Year's soup, or grilled, then wrapped in nori for 
a smoky, savory snack. (For ordering information, see The Pantry, fc>age 9d ) 
—farideh Sadeghin 


the ''Eat This" column in the Feb- 
ruary 1992 issue of Sossy magazine 
as a recipe courtesy of Weasel, a 
character from the comic strip 
"Guy Stuff' by Jim Ryan, 

3 tbsp, olive oil 
2 V 2 lb, ground beef 
^/a cup dark chile powder 
2 ^/^ tbsp. curry powder 

3 cloves garlic, finely 
chopped 

1 large yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

1 medium green bell pepper, 
stemmed, seeded, and 
finely chopped 

2 16-oz. cans red kidney 
beans, drained and rinsed 

1 28-oz, can crushed toma- 
toes 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

3 tbsp. finely chopped cilan- 
tro, plus more for garnish 

1 cup grated Monterey Jack 
cheese, for serving 
Sour cream, for serving 

Heat oil in a 6-qt. saucepan over 
medium-high heat. Add beef; 
cook, stirring and breaking up 
meat into small pieces, until 
browned, 5-7 minutes. Add chile 
and curry powders, garlic, Va the 
onion, and the bell pepper; cook, 
stirring occasionally, until vegeta- 
bles are soft, 8-10 minutes. Add 
beans, tomatoes, salt, and pep- 
per; bring to a boil. Reduce heat 
to medium; simmer, stirring occa- 


sionally, until chili is thick, about 
30 minutes. Stir in cilantro and 
ladle chili into bowls; garnish with 
remaining onion, plus cilantro, 
cheese, and sour cream. 

O Manga Kalan 

(Kerala n Mango Curry) 
SERVES 6-8 

From Madhur Jaffrey's Flavors 
of India (Carol Southern Books, 
1995), this recipe for hot mango 
curry (pictured on page 88) is 
prepared with tart green or seml- 
ripe mangoes and tempered with 
sweet jaggery. See [page 96| for 
hard to find ingredients. 

2 ^/a cup freshly grated or 
desiccated coconut 
^2 tbs p. cu m i n seeds 

4 small Thai green chiles or 
2 serrano chiles, stemmed 
and roughly chopped 

5 medium green mangoes, 
peeled, pitted, and thinly 
sliced 

1 tbsp. grated jaggery or light 
brown sugar 

1 tsp, cayenne 

1 tsp* ground turmeric 
Kosher salt, to taste 

1 Va cups whole fat yogurt 

2 tbsp. coconut or canola oil 
Va tsp* brown mustard seeds 
Va tsp* fenugreek seeds 

12 fresh or frozen curry 
leaves 

3 dried chiles de arbol, 
stemmed and halved 

1 Puree coconut, cumin, chiles. 
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5 Amaro Cocktails 

Adriatique This citrusy drink (pictured top left) comes from Jackson Can- 
non of Island Creek Oyster Bar in Boston, Combine 1 oz, Amaro /Vlontene- 
gro, 1 oz. fresh orange juice, and Vi oz. Aperol in a cocktail shaker filled with 
ice. Shake and strain into a chilled cocktail glass. Cafe Corretto Patrick 
Poelvoorde offers an eye-opening riff on the coffee drink (top center) at 
San Francisco's Park Tavern. Combine 1 ^2 oz. chilled espresso, Va oz. Caffe 
Borghelti espresso liqueur, ^/i oz. Fernet-Branca, and oz, simple syrup in 
a cocktail shaker filled with ice. Shake and strain into a chilled rocks glass. 
Garnish with 3 espresso beans. Cynar Julep The recipe for this twist on 
a julep (top right) comes from bartender Renato 'Tato" Giovannoni of Flo- 
reria Atlantico in Buenos Aires. Muddle V4 oz. fresh lemon juice and 2 mint 
sprigs in an old fashioned glass, Add 2 oz. Cynar, ^/-i oz. simple syrup, and 
crushed ice; stir. Top with 2 oz. grapefruit soda; garnish with a mint sprig 
and a pinkgrapefruit slice. Black Betty I nspired by the classics — the Man- 
hattan, the Sazerac— Max Greco created this drink (bottom left) at Vasco in 
Sydney, Australia. Stir 1 Vi oz. rye, V 2 oz. Braulio amaro, oz. Cynar, a oz. 
Herbsaint, and ice in a cocktail shaker; strain into a chilled rocks glass and 
garnish with an orange twist. DellTrborista Spritz Amaro made with a 
grassy mountain honey adds depth to prosecco in this refined brunch drink 
(bottom right). Pour 1 oz, Amaro Dell'Erborista into a chilled champagne 
flute. Top with 4 oz. prosecco; garnish with a grapefruit twist, For hard to 
find ingredients, see page 96. — C.f. 


and 1 cup water in a food proces- 
sor until smooth. Bring mangoes 
and 1 cups water to a simmer 
in a 4-qt. saucepan. Add jaggery, 
cayenne, turmeric, and salt; cook 
until mangoes are tender, 18-20 
minutes. Stir in reserved coconut 
paste; cook until mixture is slightly 
thick, 5-7 minutes. Stir in yogurt 
and salt; cook 1 minute more. 

2 Heat oil in a 10" skillet over 
medium-high heat. Add mustard 
and fenugreek seeds, curry leaves, 
and dried chiles; cook until fragrant 
and seeds begin to pop, 1-2 min- 
utes. Stir spices and oil into curry. 

O Migas con Chorizo 

(Scrambled Eggs w/th 
Bread and Chorizo) 

SERVES 4 

This 5panish-style egg scramble 


(pictured on page 32), made with 
spicy chorizo and chunks of olive 
oil-crisped bread, is as satisfying 
for dinner as it is for breakfast. 

3 V 2 tbsp. olive oil 

2 oz. Spanish chorizo, thinly 
sliced (seeipage 96) 

4 oz. crusty bread, such as 
French, Italian, or a kaiser 
or Portuguese roll, torn 
into 1" pieces 

5 eggs, lightly beaten 

1 ^/i tsp. crushed red chile flakes 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 

Heat 1 tbsp. oil and the chorizo in a 
10" skillet over medium heat. Cook 
until just browned, about 1 minute, 
Using a slotted spoon, transfer cho- 
rizo to a plate. Add remainingoil to 
skillet and add bread; cook, stir- 


ring occasionally, until golden and 
slightly crisp, 5-7 minutes. Trans- 
fer to plate with chorizo. Add eggs, 
chile flakes, salt, and pepper to skil- 
let; cook, stirring constantly, until 
eggs are soft-scrambled, 8-10 
minutes. Remove from heat; stir in 
reserved chorizo and bread. 

Oeufs eti Cocotte 
au Saumon Fume 

(Eggs Baked with Smoked Salmon) 

SERVES 4 

Eggs mixed with cream are poached 
over a bed of smoked salmon in this 
simple yet elegant breakfast dish 
(pictured on page SO) from chef 
Wolfgang Puck, 

1 V 2 tbsp. unsalted butter, 
melted 

6 oz. thinly sliced smoked 
salmon 

V4 cup heavy cream 

4 eggs 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground white pepper, to 
taste 

2 tbsp. freshly grated 
horseradish or prepared 
horseradish, drained 

2 chives, cut into 1" pieces 

Heat oven to 375^. Grease four 
6-oz. ramekins with melted but- 
ter; place in a 9" x 13" baking 
dish lined with parchment paper. 
Arrange salmon along bottom 
and up sides of ramekins, reserv- 
ing 1 slice for garnish. Pour 1 tbsp. 
cream and crack an egg into each 
ramekin; season with salt and pep- 
per. Place baking dish in oven and 
pour boiling water to come halfway 
up sides of ramekins; bake until 
whites are set and yolks are still 
soft, 15-17 minutes. Whip remain- 
ing cream in a bowl until soft peaks 
form; fold in horseradish, salt, and 
pepper. Julienne remaining slice of 
salmon. Transfer ramekins to serv- 
ing plates; garnish with julienned 
salmon, a dollop of horseradish 
cream, and chives. 

C Oxtail Stew 

SERVES 4-6 

Beurre manie, a mixture of soft- 
ened butter and flour, thickens this 
rustic wine-infused stew (pictured 
on page 42) from Wool Growers, 
a Basque restaurant in Bakersfield, 
California. 

3 tbsp. canola oil 

4 lb, oxtail, trimmed 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 


2 

6 

1 

6 

^4 


taste 

cloves garlic, finely 
chopped 

large yellow onion, finely 
chopped 

cups dry red wine 
cups chicken stock 
8-oz. can tomato sauce 
medium carrots, sliced 
crosswise V 2 " thick 
cup flour 

tbsp. unsalted butter, soft- 
ened 


Heat oil in an 8-qt, saucepan over 
medium-high heat. Season oxtail 
with salt and pepper; working in 
batches, cook, turning as needed, 
until browned, 8-10 minutes. Using 
tongs, transfer oxtail to a plate; 
set aside. Add garlic and onion to 
pan; cook, stirring occasionally, 
until golden, 6-8 minutes. Add 
wine; cook, stirring and scraping 
browned bits from bottom of pan, 
until reduced by a third, 3-4 min- 
utes, Return oxtail to pan and add 
stock, tomato sauce, salt, and pep- 
per; bring to a boil. Reduce heat 
to medium-low; cook, covered, 
until oxtail is tender, 2 V 2-3 hours. 
Uncover and return to a simmer. 
Add carrots; cook until tender, 
15-20 minutes. Mix flour and but- 
ter In a bowl until smooth; stir into 
stew and cook until slightly thick, 
8-10 minutes. 

0 Polio alia Cacciatora 

(Hunter's Wife's Chicken) 
SERVES 6-8 

The recipe for this stew (pictured 
on pagep^), a northern Italian 
braise of chicken and vegetables 
in a tomato sauce, is adapted from 
Marcella Hazan's bookEssentiols of 
Italian Cooking (Knopf, 1992). 

’A cup canola oil 

1 3-4-lb. chicken, cut into 8 
pieces 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to taste 
A cup flour 

1 tsp. minced rosemary 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 bay leaf 

1 medium carrot, cut into A” 
pieces 

1 medium red bell pepper, 
stemmed, seeded, and 
thinly sliced 

1 small yellow onion, thinly 
sliced 

1 stalk celery, thinly sliced 
As cup dry white wine 

1 28-oz, can whole peeled 
tomatoes, crushed by hand 
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1 tbsp. finely chopped parsley 

Heat oil in an 8-qt. saucepan 
over medium-high heat. Sea- 
son chicken with salt and pepper 
and dredge in flour. Working 
in batches, cook chicken until 
browned, 10-12 nninutes. Transfer 
chicken to a plate; set aside, Add 
rosemary, garlic, bay leaf, carrot, 
bell pepper, onion, and celery to 
pan; cook until golden, 6-8 min- 
utes. Add wine; cook, stirring and 
scraping browned bits from bot- 
tom of pan, until reduced by half, 
about 3 minutes. Return chicken 
to pan and add tomatoes; bring 
to a simmer. Cook, covered, until 
chicken is tender, about 30 min- 
utes. Uncover and stir in parsley. 
Using tongs, transfer chicken to a 
serving platter; spoon sauce over 
the top. 

Roast Pork with 
Sinner Stuffing 

SERVES 6-8 

A generous pour of bourbon is 
the secret to this juicy pork loin's 
sweet fruit stuffing (pictured on 
page 42) adapted from the book 
SQiJcire Meals (Knopf, 1984) by 
SAVEUR contributingeditors Jane 
and Michael Stern, 


1 cup pitted prunes 
V 2 cup dried apricots 
8 oz. bourbon 
1 tbsp, honey 
1 tsp* grated lemon zest 
1 tsp, grated orange zest 
^2 sweet apple, such as 

Golden Delicious or Honey 
Crisp, peeled and cut into 
1 / 2 " pieces 

1 3 Vi-lb. boneless pork loin, 
butterflied 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper, to 
taste 

Butcher's string, for tying 
1 clove garlic, thinly sliced 
4 tbsp. unsalted butter, soft- 
ened 

1 tbsp. dried thyme 

2 tbsp. flour 

1 cup apple cider 

1 Quarter prunes and apricots and 
place in a bowl; stir in bourbon. 
Cover with plastic wrap; let sit until 
plump, about 2 hours. Uncoverand 
stir in honey, lemon and orange 
zests, and apple; set aside. 

2 Heat oven to 325° Season pork 
with salt and pepper. Drain fruit, 
reserving juices, and spread fruit 
evenly over pork; tie securely with 


butcher's string. Transfer pork to a 
9" X 13" baking dish. Using a paring 
knife, cut slits in top of pork; insert 
sliced garlic. Rub butter and thyme 
over pork and sprinkle with flour; 
pour reserved fruit juices and cider 
around pork and cover tightly with 
foil; bake 1 hour. Uncover pork 
and increase oven temperature to 
425°; bake until browned, about 
35 minutes more. Rest pork 15 
minutes before slicing, 

3 Transfer pan juices to a 1-qt. 
saucepan; simmer until reduced 
by y4, about 20 minutes. Slice pork 
and arrange on a serving platter; 
drizzle with sauce. 

Wayne Thiebaud's Spaghetti 
with Mizithra Cheese 

SERVES 4-6 

In the spirit of a classic carbon- 
ara, artist Wayne Thiebaud's 
recipe from the Californio Art- 
ists Cookbook (Abbeville Press, 
1982) combines smoky bacon and 
prosciutto with egg yolks and miz- 
ithra, an aged sheep's milk cheese 
from Greece, for a gloriously rich 
dish (pictured on page 81). 

Kosher salt and freshly 

ground black pepper, to 


taste 

1 lb, spaghetti 

4 oz. bacon, cut into 1" 
pieces 

4 oz. prosciutto, cut into V 2 " 
pieces 

1 medium red onion, thinly 
sliced 

Yi cup chicken stock 

4 tbsp. unsalted butter 

2 cups grated mizithra 
cheese (see page 96) or 
parmesan 

y4 cup finely chopped parsley 

4 egg yolks, lightly beaten 

Bring a large pot of salted water to 
a boil. Cook spaghetti until al dente, 
about 10 minutes. Meanwhile, heat 
bacon and prosciutto in a 6-qt. 
saucepan over medium-high heat. 
Cook until bacon is crisp, 8-10 
minutes. Using a slotted spoon, 
transfer bacon and prosciutto to 
paper towels to drain. Add onion 
to pan; cook, stirring occasionally, 
until soft, 4-6 minutes. Add stock 
and butter; boil. Drain spaghetti 
and add to pan; toss with sauce. 
Remove from heat; stir in reserved 
bacon and prosciutto, plus half 
the cheese, the parsley, egg yolks, 
salt, and pepper. Serve remaining 
cheese on the side. 
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World-Class Experiences 

Plan your next extraordinary travel experience 
with the SAVEUR Travel Advisory Board. 
Oiir Virtuoso -affiliated travel advisors have 
connections with the best hotels, cruise lines, 
airlines, and tour companies. For you, this 
means access to exclusive offers that you can’t 

.p* 

get on your own, along with the best value for 
your travel investment, 

» Visit SAVEUR.com/PlanATrip 


Intrepid Travel 

Taste local flavor— just 3,000 miles away. 

Our unique food adventures take you behind- 
the-scenes of some of the world s most 
mou th - wate r i n g d es ti n a ti o n s . 

» For more information, contact Intrepid at 
us pi ntrepidtravel.com or 800.970.7299 
Visit intrepidtravel.com 


Savor the Southwest 
in Scottsdale 

Explore rugged trails, tee it up at more than 
200 area golf courses, venture into premier art 
galleries, or dine al Iresco at award-winning 
restaurants. As evening sets in, enjoy a specialty 
handcrafted cocktail at one of dozens of wine 
bars, lounges, or dance clubs. When the day is 
done, tuck into one of our luxurious resorts after 
discovering all the Sonoran Desert has to oflen 
Your Scottsdale escape is waiting. 

» Visit ExperienceScottsdale.com 
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AMANGANI 

'N JACKSON HOLE 


CHAD CLARK TRAVEL VENTURES and Aman Resorts 
have created a very exclusive weekend experience 
at one of the premier destination resorts in the world, 
Amanganl In Jackson Hole, WY* We have created 
a ''pillow to pillow” experience featuring private aircraft 
transportation, ground transfers to and from resort 
and a weekend full of fine experiences that you and 
your friends/family are sure to enjoy. 

EXCLUSIVE TO SAVEUR READERS, we have 
designed an authentic Teepee Camp Dinner. 

Guests will enjoy a 45 minute wooden dory boat 
ride down the Snake River which is home to elk, 
moose, bald eagles, deer, river otter, and 
trumpeter swans. The boat ride will end at a 
private teepee camp, where guests will be greeted 
by an open outdoor fire with breathtaking views 
of the river and Teton mountain range. Guests 
will enjoy a privately catered 3-course dinner 
in the warmth of their own teepee. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 

Chad Ctark Travat Vanturas 

602.228.2928 

cdark@chadclarktravel.com 
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DESSERTS & DRINKS 

O Anzac Biscuits 

MAKES ABOUT 2 DOZEry^ COOKfES 

These classic buttery Australlan-Kiwi oat 
cookies (pictured on | page 34j ) are flavored 
with shredded coconut and sweet golden 
syrup as flavorful as molasses. 

2 V4 cups rolled oats 

2 cups unsweetened shredded coconut 
1 V 2 cups flour 

1 cup sugar 

cup boiling water 

1 y2 tsp, baking soda 

10 y2 tbsp. unsalted butter 

3 tbsp, golden syrup (see page 96) 

Heat oven to 350°. Whisk oats, coconut, flour, 
and sugar in a bowl. Stir water and baking soda 
in another bowl. Melt butter and syrup in a 
1-qt. saucepan over medium heat; add bak- 
ing soda mixture. Stir wet ingredients into dry 
to make a thick dough. Using a 1-oz. scoop or 

2 tablespoons, drop cookies onto parchment 
paper-lined baking sheets. Bake until golden, 
15-20 minutes. 

Brown Butter Tart with Blackberries 

MAKES FIVE 4" TARTS 

Parisian chef Paule Caillat melts butter in 
the oven for a fast, versatile tar^^rujt with 
intense nutty flavor (pictured oni page 7 1!) that 
pairs beautifully with pastry cream and fresh 
berries. 

For the crust: 

6 tbsp. unsalted butter, cubed 
3 tbsp. water 
1 tbsp. canola oil 
1 tbsp. sugar 
Va tsp. kosher salt 
1 cup flour 

For the filling: 

/4 cup sugar 
3 tbsp. cornstarch 

1 tbsp. flour 
Vs tsp. salt 

3 egg yolks 
1 y2 cups milk 

2 tbsp. butter, cubed and chilled 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 

5 cups blackberries 

1 Make the crust: Heat oven to 400°. Stir but- 
ter, water, oil, sugar, and salt in a heatproof 
bowl; bake until butter is bubbling and lightly 
brown at edges, about 20 minutes. Remove 
from oven and stir in flour until dough comes 
together. Press dough into bottom and up 
sides of five 4" tart pans (or one large 9" tart). 
Using a fork, prick dough all over. Bake until 
cooked through, 10-12 minutes; let cool. 

2 Make the filling: Whisk sugar, cornstarch, 
flour, salt, and yolks in a 4-qt. saucepan until 
smooth, Stir in milk and place over medium 


heat; cook, stirring constantly, until thick- 
ened, about 15 minutes. Remove from heat 
and slowly whisk In butter until smooth; stir 
in vanilla extract and transfer to a bowl. Cover 
with plastic wrap, pressing It directly on the 
surface of the pastry cream; chill until set, at 
least 2 hours, To serve, spread pastry cream 
evenly over tart shells and garnish with black- 
berries. Chill tarts until ready to serve. 

Glaceed Bananas 

SERVES 6-8 

Inspired by a dessert from Beijing's China Club 
restaurant, chef and restaurateur Cecilia Chl- 
ang coats fried bananas in a thin, delicate shell 
of caramel (pictured on page 90). 

Peanut oil, for frying 
6 egg whites 
ya cup cornstarch 
3 tbsp. flour 

5 slightly underripe bananas, peeled and 
quartered 
2 cups sugar 

1 tbsp. canola oil 

1 FIN a bowl with ice water; set aside. Heat 2" 
peanut oil in a 6-qt. saucepan until a deep-fry 
thermometer reads 375T Whisk egg whites in 
a bowl until fluffy. Slowly whisk in cornstarch 
and flour unti I an almost smooth batter forms. 
Working In batches, dip bananas in batter; fry, 
flipping once, until golden, 1-2 minutes, Using 
a slotted spoon, transfer bananas to paper 
towels to drain. 

2 Heat sugar, canola oil, and y^ cup water in 
a 4-qt. saucepan over medium heat. Cook 
until sugar is dissolved and caramel is golden, 
about 20 minutes; reduce heat to low and keep 
warm. Using tongs or two forks, dip bananas 
in caramel, then drop into Ice water briefly to 
harden sugar. Drain on paper towels and serve 
immediately. 

O Grasshopper 

MAKES 1 COCKTAIL 

At the Greenwood Supper Club in Fish Creek, 
Wisconsin, the minty grasshopper gets a 
soda-shop twist with vanilla ice cream and 
whipped cream. The style lends itself to any 
number of variations (pictured on page 40); 
Use Galliano in place of the creme de men- 
the to make a Golden Cadillac, or swap in 
almond-flavored creme de noya for a rose- 
hued Pink Squirrel. Seejpage 9§ for hard to 
find ingredients, 

2 cups vanilla ice cream 

1 oz. green creme de menthe 
1 02. white creme de cacao 
Whipped cream, for garnish 

Puree ice cream, V 2 oz. creme de menthe, and 
the creme de cacao in a blender; pour into a 
cocktail glass. Top with a dollop of whipped 
cream; drizzle remaining creme de menthe 
overtop. Serve immediately. 





O Lafayette Gingerbread Cake 

SERVES 8-10 

George Washington's mother may have served 
th is spicy, buttery, raisin-spiked gingerbread 


cake (pictured on [page 9^ ) to her son's lieu- 
tenant general (and the dessert's namesake), 
the Marquis de Lafayette in the 1780s, but 
we first baked a version of it in saveur No. 9 
(NovyDec.1995). 


forks, or your fingers, cut butter into flour mix- 
ture, forming pea-size crumbles, Add water; 
work dough until smooth but with visible flecks 
of butter. (Alternatively, pulse ingredients in a 
food processor.) Flatten dough into a disk and 
wrap in plastic wrap; chill 1 hour. 

2 On a lightly floured surface, roll dough into 
a ^2" round. Fit into a 9" pie plate. Trim edges 
and crimp; chill 30 minutes. 


3 cups flour, plus more 

2 tbsp, ground ginger 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
1 tsp. baking soda 
1 tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
1 tsp. ground mace 
1 cup raisins 
V 4 cup buttermilk 

1 tbsp. grated orange zest, plus Vscup 
fresh juice 

8 tbsp* unsalted butter, softened, plus 
more for greasing 
Vi cup packed dark brown sugar 
1 cup unsulfured molasses 

3 eggs 

Whipped cream, for serving (optional) 


3 Heat oven to 375°. Using a fork, prick dough 
all oven Line dough with parchment paper and 
fill with pie weights or dried beans; bake until 
golden, about 20 minutes. Remove paper and 
weights; let cool. 

4 Make the filling: Combine granulated sugar, 
cornstarch, salt, and 1 Vj cups water in a 2-qt. 
saucepan. Cook, whisking, over medium-low 
heat for 3 minutes, then remove from heat. 
Transfer 2 tbsp. sugar mixture to a bowl; add 
yolks and whisk until smooth. Whisk yolk mix- 
ture into remaining sugar mixture and bring 
to a simmer over medium-low heat. Cook, 
whisking constantly, until thickened, about 
3 minutes. Whisk in butter, lemon zest, and 


Heat oven to 350^. Whisk flour, ginger, cin- 
namon, baking soda, nutmeg, and mace in a 
bowl. Stir raisins, buttermilk, orange zest, and 
juice in another bowl. Using a hand mixer, beat 
butter and sugar in a bowl until fluffy. Stir in 
molasses. Add eggs, one at time, beating well 
after each, until smooth, Add dry and wet 
ingredients alternately, beginning and ending 
with dry, beating until smooth. Pour batter 
into a greased and floured 9" x 13" baking pan, 
Bake until a knife inserted in center comes out 
clean, 40-45 minutes. Let cool before slicing; 
serve with whipped cream, if you like, 


juice; let cool. 

5 Make the meringue: Heat oven broiler, Using 
an electric hand mixer, beat egg whites in a 
bowl until soft peaks form. With the motor 
running, gradually add cream of tartar and 
superfine sugar; beat until stiff peaks form. 
Spread lemon filling evenly over crust; spread 
meringue evenly over filling, piling it slightly 
higher in the center. Using a spatula, create 
peaks all over meringue, Broil, rotating pie as 
needed, until meringue is browned in spots, 
1-2 minutes. Cool completely before serving. 


O Lemon Meringue Pie 

SERVES 6-8 

A cloud of meringue is piled sky-high over 
lemon-curd filling (pictured onpage'’13) in this 
recipe inspired by a diner classic served at the 
Modern Snack Bar in Aquebogue, New York. 


O Rodgrod med Flode 

(Dorr/sh Red Berry Pudding with Cream) 

MAKES 3 CUPS 

Berries are transformed jnto a thick, silky pud- 
ding (pictured onj|page26|) in this simple Danish 
dish, which can be served warm or cold. 


For the crust: 

1 cup, plus 2 tbsp. flour, plus more for 
dusting 

1 tbsp. granulated sugar 
V 2 tsp. kosher salt 

6 tbsp. unsalted butter, cubed and chilled 

3 tbsp. ice-cold water 

For the filling and meringue: 

V 2 cup granulated sugar 
’A cup cornstarch 
Va tsp, salt 

4 eggs, separated, plus 8 egg whites 

3 tbsp. butter, cubed 

Zest and juice of 2 lemons 
V4 tsp. cream of tartar 
V4 cup superfine sugar 

1 Make the crust: Whisk flour, granulated sugar, 
and salt in a bowL Using a dough blender, two 


1 V 2 lb. mixed red berries, such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, and red currants 
1 cup sugar 
Vi cup cornstarch 

Whipped cream, for serving 

Simmer berries, sugar, and 3 cups water in a 
4-qt. saucepan over medium heat. Cook until 
berries begin to break down, about 25 min- 
utes. Strain syrup through a cheesecloth-lined 
sieve; discard berries or save for another use. 
Return syrup to pan; bring to a boil Whisk 
cornstarch and V 2 cup water in a bowl until 
combined, and whisk into syrup; cook, whisk- 
ing constantly, until a thick pudding forms, 
8-10 minutes. Transfer pudding to a bowl and 
cover with plastic wrap, pressing it directly on 
the surface of the pudding; chill 1 hour. Divide 
into serving dishes; garnish with whipped 
cream. 
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O DELALLO 

DeLallo Organic 100% whole wheal 
pasta. Authentic Italian since 1950. 

DeLallo,com 


@ LE CREUSET 

Le Creuset is dedicated to the 
production of the world's finest 
cookware products, designed 
for a lifetime of superior 
performance in your kitchen. 
Lecreusetxom 


@ WISCONSIN CHEESE 

Discover many award-winning 
specialty and artisan cheeses, 
recipes, and pairing ideas at 
EatWIsconsi nCheesexom 


Q KALAMAZOO 

Neapolitan-style pizza is 
always close at hand with 
the Kalamazoo Artisan Fire 
Pizza Oven. Oid-worid 
forni heat is combined with 
gas-fired simpiicity. 

Master the art of pizza, 
kalamazoogournietxom 
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THE PANTRY 

A Guide to Resources 

I?i producing the stones fijr this issue, we discovered 
ingredients and information too good to keep to 
ourselves. Please feel free to raid our pantry! 

BY KELLIE EVANS 

Saveur 100 

6* Find Chinese cKarcuterfe ac PoSharp Store (prices 
vary* 888/429-7989; posharpsmre.com). 8. Order a 
Borough Furnace Cast-Iron Skillet from Borough 
Furnace ($280; boroughfurnace.com). 9. Buy Do- 
malne des Terres Rouges’ Moutarde Violette from 
Zingerman's ($13 fora 7-oz. jar; 888/636-8162; zinger- 
mansxom). TO. Buy Almdudler limonade from Ger- 
man Deli ($2 for a 12-oz. can; 877/437-6269; german 
ddi xo m). 11 . Visit ] o Stand res foodsxom to purchase 
escalivada ($13 fora 12-oz. jar; 800/403-7556). 17-21. 
Buy our favorite amari (see page 23): Varnelli Amaro 
Dell'Erborista from As tor Wines and Spirits ($63 for a 
1 -liter bottle; 21 2/674-7500; astorwinesxom); Braulio 
Artiaro Alpino from K & L Wine Merchants ($32 for 
a 750-ml. bottle; 877/559-4637; klwines.com); Cynar 
from Crown Wine and Spirits ($30 fora 1 -liter bottle; 
866/946-3830; ciowmwineandspirits.com); Fernet- 
Branca from Merwi ns Liquors ($29 for a 750-mL 
bottle; 877/563-7946; shopmerwins.com); and Amaro 
Montenegro from High l ime Wine Cellars ($26 for 
a 750-mL bottle; 800/331-3005; hjtimewine.net), 24, 
Buy black bean dace on amazon.com ($6 for a 7-oz. 
can). 29. Drink Macallan scotch: Order a 12-year-old 
bottle from Wine Chateau ($50 for a 750-ml. bottle; 
800/946-3190; winechateau.com), an 18-year-old 
bottle from K &; L Wine Merchants ($200 for a 750- 
ml. bottle; 877/559-4637; klwines.com), a 30-year- 
old bottle from Macadoodles ($1,200 for a 750-ml. 
bottle; 417/658-4311; shop.mcadoodles.com), and for 
the Macallan 1948, contact the distillery at f ne an- 
drare@rhemacallan.com. 34* Contact Los Muerros 
Brewing to purchase Day of the Dead beer and other 
Mexican brews (52/1 /322-222-0.308; losmuertosbrew 
ing.com), 36. Visit The Fort restaurant in Colorado 
(19192 Colorado 8, Morrison; 303/697-4771; thefort. 
com). 40- Enjoy ice cream cocktails at Wisconsin s 
Greenwood Supper Club (9087 County Road A, 
Fish Creek; 920/ 839-2451) 50* Purchase Prestat 
earl grey chocolate thins from chelseamarketbasket. 
com ($19 for a 7-oz. box; 888/727/7887). SI. Contact 
Verity Wines (212/683-8763; verityw'mesxom) to buy 
Milton Opou Vineyard^s Chardonnay. 57. Purchase 
Japanese bar tools: Yarai mixing glass, Japanese 
bar spoon, and deep basket strainer from Umami 
Mart (S55/$l5/$20; 510/575-9152; shop.umamimarL 
com). Koriko mixing tins, three- pronged trident 
ice picks, and Japanese-style bell jiggers from 
Cocktail Kingdom ($l7/$20/$35; 212/647-9166; cock 
tailkjrigdojn.com). 67. Find un fried shrimp and hsh 


chips (krupuk) at Indofood Store (prices vary; indo 
foodsrore.com). 71. Buy The Carton magazine from 
Antoine Online ($10/issue; antoineonline.com). 72* To 
find a La Cornue retailer, visit lacornueusa.com. 75. 
Order Hungry Planet: What the World Eats (Ran- 
dom House, 2007) from barnesandnoble.com ($21; 
800/843-2665). 81-85. Discover Portuguese Cheeses: 
Order Amarelo da Beira Baixa ($14 per V^ lb,), Cabra 
Raiano ($16 for a 4-oz. wedge) and Terrtncho Velho 
($21 per 14 lb.) from Formaggio Kitchen (617/354-4750; 
formaggiokitchen.com); Zimbro from Murray’s Cheese 
($37 for a 6-oz. wheel; 888/692-4339; murrayscheese. 
com); and Serpa from Pastoral ($30 for a 3/4-lb. piece; 
800/721-4721; pastoralartisan.com). 90. Buy the Cali- 
fornia Artists Cookbook (Abbeville Press, 1982) on 
amazon.com. 91, Contact Pacific Mercantile Company 
for shlo-koji ($5 for an ILoz. bottle; 303/295-0293; 
padficeastwestHCom). 97. Contact PoSharp Store for 
Korean citron tea ($13 for a 2-lb. jar; see above). 99, 
Check Ippodo for limited supply “new leap’ Shlncha 
tea ($22 for a 100-g bag; shop.ippodo-tea.co.jp). 


Recipes 

Make mung bean pancakes (see page 80) using moong 
dal (dried, peeled mung beans) from Kalustyank ($3.50 
for a 1-lb. bag; 800/352-3451; kalustyans.com). Buy 
dried barberries from Sadaf ($5 for a 3-oz. package; 
323/234-6666; sadaf.com) and black quinoa from 
Nutsxom ($7 for a 1-lb. bag; 800/558-6887) to prepare 
the Fort rice pilaf (see page 82). To make tartiflette (see 
page 86), contact Sequatchie Cove Farm in Tennessee 
for American Dancing Fern reb I ochon cheese’s pricing 
and availability (423/942-9201; sequatchiecovefarm. 
com). Make Cornell chicken (see page 88) using poul- 
try seasoning from your local Whole Foods Market 
(visit wholefoods.com for locations). Prepare dan dan 
mian noodles (see page 88) using Tianjin preserved 
vegetable from PoSharp Store ($6 fi>r an 18-oz. jar; see 
above); Lee Kum Kee dark soy sauce on amazonxom 
($10 for a 17-oz, bottle); Lee Kum Kee chlu chow oil 


(similar to hong you or Sichuan red chile oil) from Asian 
Food Grocer ($4 for a 7-oz. jar; 888/482-2742; asian 
foodgrocer.com); Chinkiang black vinegar on amazon, 
cojii ($13 for a 17-oz. bottle); Sichuan peppercorns 
from thespicehouse.com ($2 for a 1-oz. bag; 630/262- 
1777); Shaoxing (Chinese rice w4ne) on amazon.com 
($12 for two 750-mL bottles); and fresh Chinese 
wheat noodles at your local Asian grocer. Worces- 
tershire powder is available from Vanns Spices ($4 
for a 4-oz. bottle; 800/583-1693; vannssplces.com) to 
niake the deviled hluefish (see page 90). Purchase fresh 
chamomile from your local farmers’ market to prepare 


halibut with marinated mushrooms and chamomile (see 


page 9|). Use gelatin sheets from NewA^ork Cake and 


Bake ($4 for a pack of 10; nycake.com) to prepare the 
endive and Roquefort salad (sed page 91])* Make Keralan 
mango curry (see pa ge 92j ) using desiccated coconut 
($6 for a 3'OZ. bag) and jaggery ($10 for a 1-kg. pack) 


from Kalustyan s (see above); brown mustard seeds 
from World SpiCe Merchants ($1 per oz.; worldspiceK 
com); fenugreek seeds from My Spice Sage ($2 for 
a 1-oz. hag; 877/890-5244; myspicesage.com); fresh 
curry leaves from ishopindian.com ($2 for a 3.5-oz. 
bag; 877/786-8876); and contact Marx Foods to order 
dried chiles de iirbol ($23 for a 4-oz. bag; 866/588- 
6279; marxfoods.com). Make migas con chorizo (see 
page 92) using cured Spanish chorizo (look for Pali- 
cios chorizo-juild) from Hot Paella ($9 for an 8-oz. 
pack; 888/377-^2622; hotpaella.com). Make Shang- 
hai stir-fried rice Cakes (see page 86) using Chinese 
fresh or frozen rice cakes (see below); canned sliced 
bamboo shoots from Roland ($5 for four 8-oz. cans; 
800/221-4030; rolandfood.elsstore.com); Lee Kum 
Kee dark soy sauce and Lee Kum Kee chili bean 
paste on amazon.com ($10 for a 17-oz. hottle/$9 for 
a 13-oz. jar), and Eden Foods toasted sesame oil at 
Whole Foods Market (visit wholefoods.com fori oca- 
tions). Prepare spaghetti with mizithra cheese (see page 
93) using mizithra cheese from igourjnet.com ($6 for 
an 8-oz. package; 877/446-8763). Make anzac biscuits 
(see page 94) using Lyle's golden syrup from Cost 
Plus World Market ($5 for an 11-oz. bottle; 877/967- 
5362; worldmarket.com). Prepare ice cream cocktails 
(see page 94) with De Kuyper white creme de cacao 
from Liquor Mart ($11 for a 750-jul bottle; 800/597- 
4440; liquormart.cojn); Hiram Walker green or 
white creme de menthe from Grand Wine Cellar 
{$12 for a 750-ml. bottle; 800/614-9463; grandwine 
cellar.com); Galliano from City Wine Cellar ($35 for 
a 750-ml. bottle; 877/879-1888; citywincecellar.com); 
and Bols creme de noyaux from Merwins Liquors 
($14 fora l-liter bottle; 877/563-7946; shopmerwins. 
com). Collect Marcella Hazans cookbooks: Purchaife 
The Essentials of Italian Cooking (Kuopf, 1992); 
Marcella's Kalian Kitchen (Knopf, 1995); Mar- 
cella Cucina (W^illiam Morrow, 1997); and HazatEs 
final cookbook, Marcella says.- (William Morrow, 
2004), all available on amazon.com. Purchase rice 
cakes: Order Chinese nian gao from your local Asian 
grocer, contact koamart.com for both whole stick 
and sliced dduk (both $5 for a 1.5 -lb. bag; 213/272- 
3480); and buy reccajigluar Japanese kiri mochi 
from Asianfoodgrocer.com ($6 for a 12-oz. package; 
888/482,2742). Make the amari cocktail recipes (see 
page 92) using Aperol from liquormart.cojn ($25 for 
a 750-ml. bottle; 800/597-4440); Cafe Borghetti 
espresso liqueur from Cask ($19 for a 750-ml bot- 
tle; 415/424.4844; caskstore.cojn); and contact astor 
wine.s.com for Herbsalnt ($37 for a 750-ml. bottle; 
212/674-7500). 

Correction: In our December Fare article “Best Books 
of 201 3P we listed Artisan as the publisher of Tar tine 
Book No. 3: Ancient, Modern, Classic, Whole by Chad 
Robertson. Ihe publisher /j, in fact^ Chronicle. We regret 
the error 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



The Kitchen’s 
Bounty presents The 
Amazing Herbes! 

An all natural Mediterranean 
herb blend accented with 
35% aged Parmesan and Romano 
cheese. Soups, sauces, pasta, and 
poultry... cest la vie, baby! Purchase 
online today! 

419-502-2500 

www^thekitchensbounTyxom 
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Gourmet Sea 
Salt Collections 

Each collection comes attractively 
displayed in a handcrafted wooden 
base and presentation box. We 
stock the worlds largest selection 
of gourmet salts. 

Shop online at 
www.thespicelab.com 


Virginia Beach 

Enjoy a Virginia Beach Coastal Food Tour where you can indulge in 
fresh seafood from the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay mixed 
with organic produce from local farms. With nearly 300 restaurants 
and local chefs creating their own signature dishes, Virginia Beach is 
the perfect place to "Love the Moment" 

800WA-BEACH 
www^VisitVirginiaBeaGhxom 




Feed Your Passion for Cooking 

Choose from a delightful menu of cooking courses to enhance your 
culinary skills at L'ecole de la Maison. Mention "Saveur'" and receive 
a 10% discount on a course. Gift certificates always make a wonderful 
present! Visit our website for more information. Located in Elkhart 
Lake, Wisconsin. 


The Kalamazoo Hybrid Fire Grill 

Every flame has a signature — the simplicity of gas, the dry heat of 
lump charcoal, the delicate aroma of maple. And the Hybrid Fire Grill 
delivers each with amazing ease. Fland-made by master craftsmen, its 
deep firebox design circulates heat more evenly for superior grilling, 
roasting, and smoking. Discover the fire within. 


855-203-8594 

www.cookingschoolatosthoffconri 


800-868-1699 

www.kalamazoogourmet.com 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



Legendary Steaks Online. Tradition 
on Your Table 

Kansas City Steak Company has been providing sTeakhouse quality 
meats and fine foods to epicureans for over 75 years. Our incredibly high 
standards begin with the finest mid-western corn -fed beef, wet aging for 
up to 28 days and providing our customers a top-of-the-line cut every 
time. No reservations needed to bring the steakhouse to your house. 
Visit our website or cail for a catalog 

800 - 524-1844 
www.kansascitysteaksxom 
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Save 20 % on Mouthwatering Gifts 
over $29! 

You want to show how much you care, and with these berries you 
will] Only sweet, top-quality strawberries are picked— then dipped 
in decadent toppings like salted caramel, cacao nibs and more. 
Finally, each gift is carefully packaged so it arrives fresh and on time. 
100% Satisfaction Guaranteed. Don't miss out on your chance to 
save 20%. Offer expires February 13th, 2014, 

1 - 888 - 243-6256 
www.berries.com/Saveur 




Tante Marie’s Cooking School 

Have you always dreamed of going to Culinary School? Well, the 
best little culinary school in the country is in San Francisco. In six 
months you will learn how to cook well: you will acquire skills and 
knowledge; you will develop your sense of taste; and you will have 
fun! The Six- Month Full-Time Culinary Course at Tante Marie's Cooking 
School in San Francisco will prepare you for a career in food. And, you 
will be able to cook well for the rest of your life! 


415 - 788-6699 

www.tantemariexom 
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Xante Marions Ctx>kin;j School 


UXIU 


Oregon Growers &. Shippers 

The Hood River Valley is one of the world's most renowned growing 
regions and home to Oregon Growers & Shippers. Farms, orchards and 
wineries thrive in this bountiful valley. Through partnerships with Pacific 
Northwest growers, we use only the finest ingredients to bring you farm 
direct specialty foods straight from the source. 

Enter promo code ''holiday20'' at checkout 
and save 20% [offer expires 3/31/14) 

541 - 386-5600 

www.oregongrowersxom 
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CHEESE STORAGE BAGS & PAPER 

DEFEND FLAVOR: VIVA LA FROMAGEt 

Formaticum 

FORMATICUM.COM | AVAILABLE AT 
SUR LATABLE + CRATES BARREL 



-Equalized Heating- ^o Hot Spots in your pans 
Copper Conducts Heat Better 



GelPrd 

The Original 
Gel-Filled 
Comfort Mat 


REDUCES 

PHYStCAL DISCOMFORT 

from plantar fasciitis, 
back & foot discomfort, 
osteoporosis or even 
arthritis 


NON-SLIP 

BOTTOM 

is certified by the 
National Floor 
Safety Institute 
for high traction 


Order yours today: 

GelPro.com 

1.866.435.6287 


Cook in Complete 

( Comfort! 


100% GEL CORE 

makes standing a pleasure on 
even the hardest tile, wood 
or concrete floors 





DESIGNER TOP SURFACE 

is durable, stain-resistant, 
easV“tO‘Ciean & will 
not absorb liquids 
600 + combinations of 
patterns, colors & sizes 


ANTI-MICROBIAL 

for extra protection 


Made in the USA 


Select mtjts oti 
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The #1 Swiss Brand of 
Cookware and Cooks' Tools 


KUHN 


S W ITZE RLAN □ 


Form -f Function + Quality + Color 

This is how we design playful yet 
practical cooks' tools that make your 
kitchen time fun. fast and easy. 

Visit kulinrikon.com or call 
800-924-4699 for a catalog. 
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MOMENT 



DATE Summer, 1978 
PLACE Harlem, New York 


Orchestrating the grill is key to keeping Q block party in full swing. 
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RENE BURRI/MAGNUM PHOTOS 
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ICE CREAM 


more about our business inp^el, 

ingredients, go to be^@N!3IMOSk ^ 

An coos and sugar in the ice cream base are traded ^ i^3iDpEaite& wjtft;^irtrttde afendards* We've still working on eon^erting the chunks swirls to Fairtrade 
©fien ^ Jerry's Homeniade^ tnc. 2013. Gows= Woody (Sckson 1997. 


NOT AIRY 


We don’t add a lot of air to our 
pints. Which means rich ^ 
creamy ice cream, heavy pints, 
and more bent spoons. ■ 


happy farmers and a happy 
planet. And buying from small 
family farms means a happy 
I local economy, too. 


Sreyston Bahery provides jobs 
training to the disadvantaged - 
and provides amazing brownies 

for our ice cream. 


We source ingredients 
that are not genetically 
modified. 


Vennontis 


BCORP 


We’ve baXed social 
environmental commitments 
into our business, and share our 
progress with the world. 


We’re committed to Fairtrade, 
which assures farmers 
a fair wage and benefits 
their families, communities 
&’ the environment. 


Chocolate Ice Creft® ' 
With Fudge Broen^***, \ If; 
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cocktails, and more 


For more SAVEUR where 


VISIT SAVEUR.COM 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER 
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